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Preface 


This book is about my husband, his family, and our 
lives together. Together and separately, we lived 
through some of the most tumultuous times in history. 
Many of our relatives passed away during the stormy 
years of the Holocaust. We should never forget our 
Martyrs. I am writing this book in their memory, both 
those who perished in the Holocaust, and those who 
survived to pick up the pieces. Those like me and my 
husband of 65 years, Ernest Gross. 

I was encouraged to write this book by my daughter’s 
younger son who often said to me, “Write about life 
after liberation—how survivors picked up the pieces of 
their broken lives.” 

Soon after Ernest passed away, my son-in-law said, 
“You wrote four books about your’s and other’s lives 
during the Holocaust. This time you should write 
about Daddy.” 

I listened to both of them, and began to write in 
September 2011. 

ERNEST’S RELATIVES 

Parents: father, Martin Grosz (perished), mother, Her- 
mina (passed away). 

Sisters: Rozsi, Ilonka (perished), Belus, Jolan (sur¬ 
vived). 

Brothers: Geza, Kapi (perished), Ah, Ernest (survived) 

Uncles: Hermina’s brothers Jeno, Bela, Hilus, Sandor 
(perished or passed away). 

Aunts: Margot, Mariska, Rozsi, Teri (perished) 


Cousins: many perished, but I know only Berish’s 
name, few cousins survived. 

Ernest mother’s sister married my mother’s older 
brother, their children were first cousins to both Ernest 
and me. 

My granny, Lina, my parents, Irina and Eugen, my 
brother Adalbert, nicknamed Albi (all perished). 
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Introduction 


Ernest Gross was my husband for 65 years. He was 
born in a small town named Varviz in Judetul Bihor. It 
is located in Transylvania, the Western part of Roma¬ 
nia. 

In Transylvania there are mountains, trees and 
rivers with crystal-clear water. Spring, summer and au¬ 
tumn are moderate. Winter is cold and long, from Oc¬ 
tober to mid-March the following year. 

The first part this true story I heard from Ernest’s 
family members who survived the Holocaust. I became 
a member of the Grosz family after the Second World 
War. 

After the war, as an orphan child of sixteen I was 
chased away from my parents house and found my way 
to Ernest’s family town. Eventually, we married and 
started making a life together as best we could. At the 
beginning especially it was tough to adjust to a differ¬ 
ent life, but I always tried to please Ernest and his fam¬ 
ily. Long ago as a young child my mother taught me not 
to complain, but to take things as they come. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Grosz Family 


Since the beginning of the last century in the 1900’s 
many poor Jewish families lived among Gentiles and 
created a minimum existence by opening a small store 
and supplying the local peasant population with nec¬ 
essary items. After the First World War Jews were al¬ 
lowed to buy property. Some Jewish families managed 
to save and they bought land or a vineyard. With 
tremendous effort they bought a property and culti¬ 
vated the land with their children. 

Ernest’s father, Martin (Mortha/Mordechai) Grosz, 
a tall man with a mustache, had brothers and sisters. 
They lived in a town named Suiugd a three hour jour¬ 
ney from Varviz on a horse drawn cart. Martin Grosz’s 
family had land and a vineyard in Suiugd. The family 
was orthodox and kept every Jewish holiday and ob¬ 
served the Shabbat. After the Holocaust I met a few 
survivors from the large Grosz family. They were 
Ernest’s first cousins. (During the Second World War 
Jews in camps were exterminated). 

They were introduced to me—four girls and four 
boys. Every Holocaust survivor cousin got married and 
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had children. In the 1960’s Romanian Communist 
leader Ceusescu received money from Jewish Organi¬ 
zations to let Jews leave the country. Most families took 
the opportunity and left Romania like flying birds. 

Ernest’s older cousin, his wife and their only son left 
for Israel. In a few years they moved to the United 
States. The couple passed away of old age in New York, 
hut they are buried in Israel (Israel is a Jewish State). 
Their son is married, has children, grandchildren and 
great grandchildren. 

It always bothers me that I never got to know them. 
They all live in the United States, hut the family became 
ultra religious. They wear long black coats and fur hats. 
We are not so strict. For that reason Ernest, myself and 
our children were not invited to a family visit. Because 
we are not so strictly religious as they are, we do not 
even have telephone contact with them. Our family al¬ 
ways wished to contact them, but could not find a way 
to resolve the differences. We never meet and our fam¬ 
ilies are separated. 

Ernest’s mother Hermina was born in Popesti the 
next closest town to Varviz. She was a short, slim 
woman with a dark complexion. Hermina grew up 
with four brothers, Hilus, Sandor, Jeno and Bela. 
Hermina’s sisters were Rozsi and Teri. The family 
earned their living by managing a small variety store 
which supplied the needs of the peasant people in 
the town. Also the family had farming land, a small 
parcel with trees and a vineyard. They kept a few 
cows and sheep. 
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In the 1930’s Hermina’s two brothers Sandor and 
Hilus Helperin left the town and moved to Palestine, 
known today as Israel. They lived for a short time in 
Palestine and the two brothers left for Chile, South 
America. Sandor became ill and soon passed away; 
Hilus later married and the couple had a daughter and 
a son. At the age of nine Hilus’s son ran after a cat 
which was behind the refrigerator, touched an exposed 
electrical wire and died instantly. In the Helperin fam¬ 
ily this boy was the last to carry the family name. Hilus 
passed away and his widow remarried, and with her 
new husband and daughter, left Chile and moved to Is¬ 
rael. Hilus’ daughter married in Israel and had children 
of her own, but we have never met them. 

Hermina’s other brother Jeno Helperin married Mar¬ 
got. They had no children and the couple perished dur¬ 
ing the Holocaust. 

Bela Helperin, the next brother married and had 
three girls. After the first daughter they had twin girls, 
who both passed away in their 40’s. The older daugh¬ 
ter, and her husband lived in Bucharest and later 
moved to Israel. (Bucharest is Romania’s capital) The 
couple passed away of old age. Their only son, a retired 
physician, lives with his family in the United States. 
They are not my blood relatives, hut they are my closest 
friends. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Hermina’s Other Family 


Ernest mother’s sister, Teri Helperin, was married 
and had children. The family perished during the Holo¬ 
caust. I met Teri during our darkest time, at the Cehei 
ghetto (established for the Salaj region in a former brick 
factory in May 1944). It was a painful episode. The 
Jews from the city of Simleu-Silvaniei, where I was 
born, were not even permitted to take a bottle of water 
from their homes. Teri and her family lived in the town 
of Jsibou (located in Judetul Salaj, judet is an area in a 
region.) At those tragic times, the Hungarian occupiers 
of Romania’s three regions, Bihor/Crisana, Cluj and 
Maramures, forced Jews out of their homes. 

Jewish families who lived in towns were allowed to 
bring some food, linen and other supplies with them 
into the ghetto. In the ghetto Jewish families from 
towns were not as starved as people from the city. The 
linen they brought with them to the ghetto was useful 
to build a small tent. It gave minimum shelter and pri¬ 
vacy, hut if it rained they got wet. 

Jews from the city were housed in sheds without a 
roof, and slept on shelves. It was crowded with families 
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next to one another with no separation and no privacy. 
On those shelves, bricks were dried and stored. 

Our Mother was desperate to give us, her starving 
children, some warm liquid. Mother found two bricks 
and collected a few dried branches. Somewhere she 
found a small pot and rubbed two stones together to 
start a flame. She was ready to make a soup, but had 
nothing to put in it. I worked in the kitchen and got 
some water there. 

Mommy, my brother Albi and I went to visit Teri. 
The family lived in a tent made from the linen they 
brought along when they were forced out of their 
home. Mother was begging Teri to give us a cup of flour 
to make a thick warm liquid for us, her staving chil¬ 
dren. 

Teri refused to gave mother a handful of flour. Our 
mother walked out from the tent with tears in her eyes. 
At the time I did not understand, but now I do and for¬ 
give Teri who was there with her children, husband 
and mother-in-law. Teri didn’t know that in a few days 
she and her family would be deported. She protected 
and saved the flour for her family and siblings. 

(I must repeat and mention that we Jews from the 
city entered in the ghetto with only the clothes on our 
backs. Soldiers, gendarmes and university agitators 
with brain-washed teenagers tormented the Jews. We 
were not allowed to take any food, water or even a 
jacket for my little brother.) 

Ernest’s mother’s other sister married my uncle (he 
was my mother’s older brother.) They had three 
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children, a boy and two girls. My aunt, uncle and their 
son, my cousin, perished during the Holocaust. Their 
two daughters survived the tragic time. They married 
and had children. The oldest daughter, my cousin, had 
brain cancer and passed away in 2008. She and her 
husband had a son. He is married and with his family 
lives in the United States. The younger daughter mar¬ 
ried, had two sons, who are married and live in the 
United States. 
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CHAPTER 3 


My Husband’s and My Family 


Even though I had never met Ernest, family mem¬ 
bers were related to both of us through marriage. My 
aunt was Ernest’s aunt too. My uncle was also Ernest’s 
uncle. Their three children were first cousins to Ernest 
and to me. 

Hermina Grosz, Ernest’s mother, looked young even 
after giving birth to eight children. Ernest, her last 
child, became my husband. The family lived in the 
town of Varviz. My parents and I lived in the small city 
of Simleu-Silvaniei about sixty kilometers away. 

Only three children from the large Grosz family were 
married: the oldest son Geza, two older girls Rozsi and 
Ilonka, with their spouses and children perished dur¬ 
ing the Holocaust. Ernest, his brother Ali, sisters Belus 
and Jolan survived, but none of them remembered the 
other siblings’ names who perished during the dark 
years of 1944T945. 

After the Second World War it became known that 
most men perished in forced labor camps where they 
were starved and tortured. The fate of women with 
children was sealed on arrival at Auschwitz-2/ 
Birkenau; at the first selection by the Nazi SS (German 
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soldiers special unit) their mass extermination took 
place. 

The elderly and mothers with children were directed 
to the left which meant the gas chambers or in the ever¬ 
burning ditches. Their ashes were used as fertilizer or 
transported into the Vistula River in Poland. 

Ernest’s other brother Kapi, was single and was mur¬ 
dered on the ‘Death March.’ (on the Death March 
forced laborers walked on foot from Poland, Russia and 
Ukraine through Hungary. They were emaciated, at the 
end of their strength. They tried, but many could not 
walk. Those who stopped for a brief second, were shot 
at the roadside by the Hungarian soldiers.) 

Ernest’s father, Martin Grosz was deported and 
lulled at the age of 72 in Auschwitz-2/Birkenau crema¬ 
tories. From the large Grosz family of eight brothers 
and sisters only four were now to return to the family 
nest. Belus was one year older than my mother and 
Jolan one year younger than my mom. They were not 
married and had no children. This gave them a better 
chance of passing the first selection at Auschwitz- 
2/Birkenau. Ah was born after Jolan, but was a few 
years older than Ernest. 

Most Jewish families had the same tragedy as the 
large Grosz family. During those dark years of 1939- 
1945, Jews in Europe were considered undesirable and 
millions were murdered. Some families were wiped out 
and had no survivors. The neighboring Gentiles moved 
every tangible item from Jewish homes. Houses were 
ransacked, land, vineyards and animals were taken and 
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distributed to loyal Hungarians. Most Jewish families 
were poor, but the collaborators got satisfaction by 
grabbing everything. It did not matter what the value 
of what they found in Jewish homes was. 

Prior to the Holocaust, Ernest and his brothers 
worked in the field and the girls worked around the 
house. They all wanted to get married and move out 
from the family nest. Because of the recession young 
people did not get married. There was not enough 
work to earn a modest living with a minimum wage to 
pay rent and food. Young people hoped for better days 
to come. In the house where Ernest grew up with his 
parents, sisters and brothers, there were ten people in 
the household. It gave the girls a full time job. In a large 
household there is plenty of hard work which has to be 
done. 

According to the Jewish religion, there is a restriction 
about doing work on holidays and Saturdays. The 
Grosz family hired a man to help work in the field dur¬ 
ing the week. On Saturdays and the Jewish holidays, 
the hired person took care of the cows and domestic 
birds and did other necessary jobs. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Jewish Life Between Gentiles 


Ernest and his family lived among Romanian Gen¬ 
tiles. They spoke Hungarian between themselves so the 
local Romanian peasants would not understand their 
conversation. Ernest’s family’s small grocery was in 
two shelves, in the corner of a room which faced the 
street. There were only limited items available like salt, 
pepper, paprika and the most important for the peas¬ 
ants, cigars and cigarettes. 

Romanian peasants in towns grew their own agricul¬ 
tural products. Peasants took the grain to grind at the 
town mills for flour and they made oil from the sun¬ 
flower-seeds. In their garden they cultivated potatoes, 
beans, corn and other vegetables. Every family raised 
chickens, geese and ducks, which all laid eggs. 

Most teenagers raised domestic pigeons and they were 
excited to see the new chicks fly for the first time. Every 
peasant had a small parcel of land around his house and 
planted vegetables for their family’s use. Sometimes 
peasants sold some of these items on the open market 
once a week to have a small income. 

The town butcher cut a cow, veal or even a lamb for 
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fresh meat. There was no ice to store the meat, so it 
was sold or shared with others in a few days. There 
was an unwritten custom with each Gentile family to 
raise pigs. Around Christmas time it was fat and ready 
to be butchered. Relatives and friends gathered and 
helped one another to make kielbasa and ham to be pre¬ 
served for the coming summer. A large chunk of meat 
was placed in a special chimney to be smoked. Lard was 
melted for grease. 

In the spring-time townspeople planted seeds in the 
held to grow a plant called ‘ canepa ’ (with special treat¬ 
ment it is made into yarn.) In the autumn it was 
soaked, dried and with special treatment it was formed 
into a bulk. Yarn was made from the hulk and it was 
woven into fabric. The peasant women made simple 
blouses, separate skirts and aprons from the material. 
For the men, large pants and a loose shirt were sewn. 
They wore this outfit for work every day in the held as 
they were accustomed. 

On Sunday, Romanians went to church with a spe¬ 
cial outfit sewn from material which they bought in the 
next large town. Peasant women were creative and 
helped one another to make these garments. 

Every woman tried to buy a different color or at least 
a material with a different print from the others. The 
style was the same as the pattern for the every day 
working clothes; a blouse, a large skirt and an apron. 
Married women covered their head with a scarf from 
the same material as the blouse and the skirt. 

Ernest was the youngest in the Grosz family of eight 
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children. He was indulged by his older sisters. His 
mother nursed him until he was five years old. In the 
1930’s three family members married: the older son 
Geza, and the girls Rozsi and Ilonka. Ah worked as a 
tailor in a city. Two girls—Belus and Jolan, two broth¬ 
ers—Kapi and Ernest and their parents remained in the 
house. 

In 1937 their mother Hermina got sick and in a short 
time passed away. Ernest was 16 years old and always 
remembered his mother with love and prayed for her 
soul. Hermina Grosz was buried in Marghita, Romania. 
When I travel to Romania I visit the cemetery. There I 
hired a man to clean the grave site every year. (I hope 
he does it). 

The farm work was very hard. The small grocery did 
not bring in enough income. Belus and Jolan dreamed 
of wearing nice dresses. 

Kapi and Ernest wished they had money, but they 
had no experience and there was no one to advise 
them. Finally, Ernest got a clever idea and began a busi¬ 
ness on his own. He bought grapes, made wine and 
then sold it to a wholesaler. Ernest also collected animal 
skins and with a special solution made leather for 
shoes, to use for the tops and soles. Ernest was kind 
and now that he had some income; he bought a dress 
for each of his sisters, Belus and Jolan. 

In good weather Kapi and Ernest worked side by side 
in the held. In autumn they planted grain. In the 
spring, corn, potatoes, sunflowers, beans and other veg¬ 
etables. The brothers took care of the cows and sheep. 
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Ernest kept a few pigeons and watched when the 
chicks began to fly. 

Their father Martin Grosz was a heavy smoker and 
sometimes had a drink. Ernest did not like his father’s 
hobby and never smoked or had a sip of alcohol in his 
life. ” 
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CHAPTER 5 


Jews and Romanians 


In the late 1930’s Romania called up young Gentile 
men to presoldier military exercises. Jewish boys were 
not accepted into the Romanian Gentile group. In the 
surrounding area were many young Jewish men who 
wished to get in the Romanian peasant group. Ernest 
was the only Jew who was accepted to exercise with the 
Romanian Gentiles. Ernest kept a close friendship with 
some of them for many years throughout his adult life. 

Ernest, as a handsome young man, soon met a very 
pretty blond girl named Babu. She was the niece of 
Margot. Babu was from Valealui-Mihai (a town in 
Transylvania) and came for summer vacation to 
Popesti to stay at her aunt Margot and uncle Jeno’s 
house. The family was afraid that Ernest would get se¬ 
rious and wish to marry her. 

Later in my life as part of the Grosz family I heard 
the reason why they were worried. Ernest’s family 
whispered among themselves about Babu’s prior life. 
Some said, “Babu had a few other male friends with 
whom she had a close friendship.” In our modern times 
it has become acceptable for youngsters to change part- 
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ners. In those days it was considered a crime. 

The love between them got very serious. Late at 
night Ernest would often visit Babu. He was not tired 
nor did it matter that he worked all day in the held. 
After a hard day’s work Ernest skipped supper, washed 
himself and walked on foot from Varviz the three kilo¬ 
meters road to Popesti to see and talk with Babu. 
Ernest returned to Varviz late at night, sometimes at 
the time when he had to get ready for work in the held. 

Ernest’s family was relieved when Babu finally left 
and returned to Valea-lui-Mihai. For a long time Ernest 
was devastated. This beautiful young girl was his hrst 
love. Babu survived the Holocaust, but Ernest never 
looked for her. For a while Babu lived at Valea-lui- 
Mihai. Later she got married and moved to Israel. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Hungarian Occupation of 
Part of Transylvania 


Life changed from struggle to misery when the Hun¬ 
garians occupied part of Romania. Ultimately this was 
the beginning of the destruction of my Jewish brethren. 
The Hungarians occupied Romania’s territory in 
September 1940. In Transylvania there were three re¬ 
gions; Bihor/Crisana, Cluj and Maramures. The new 
government issued new restrictions almost each week 
against the small Jewish population. 

One of them refused permission for Jewish children 
to attend schools with Gentiles. 

The law in regard to traveling by bus or train did not 
affect the town’s Jewish families because they walked, 
or traveled on horse-drawn carts. The struggling Jewish 
families living among the Romanian Gentiles had never 
had public transportation. Jews suffered more in towns 
and cities where larger Hungarian populations lived. 

The Hungarian Gentiles in the government ran¬ 
domly seized stores, houses and apartments owned by 
Jews and took their belongings without payment. Jew¬ 
ish familes were never sure when a group of gendarmes 
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or soldiers would walk in and take whatever they 
wanted and distribute it to loyal Hungarians. 

During the summer of 1942, Jewish men were 
drafted into forced labor camps. It was announced that 
they would work for a few weeks to collect the crops 
in the held. In many parts of Europe the war was going 
on and the Hungarians were allies with Hitler’s Nazi 
regime. Young Gentiles were drafted. Some served vol¬ 
untarily in the fascist army. 

Ernest was 21 years old. He was among the first 
young Jewish groups to get drafted into a forced labor 
camp; they said it was to collect the crops from the 
held. But the Jews were deceived and were taken to dig 
trenches and build roads in Poland, Russia and 
Ukraine. 

At home in Varviz, Ernest had been used to working 
hard all his life. For a short time the Hungarians or¬ 
dered Ernest to care for the horses. That helped him to 
survive, especially in the harsh winter. The horses 
were placed in a stable; the men were housed outside 
and had to sleep in the snow. Many froze to death dur¬ 
ing the harsh winter. Even for the short time that 
Ernest was in the stable and took care of the horses, 
they warmed his body. This gave him some strength 
and Ernest got relief from the daily beatings and the 
miseries most of his unit endured. 

Soon Kapi was drafted also, hut into a different unit. 
The two Grosz brothers never saw one another again. 
One of Kapi’s friends, Freiberger Mozsi, was from the 
nearby town of Toti. Mozsi survived the war. He was 
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drafted into the same unit as Kapi Grosz. After the war 
Mozsi told Ernest’s family that they had used their last 
strength to walk. It is called the Death March (emaci¬ 
ated young men in their last ounce of strength were 
forced to walk, those who could not keep up the pace 
were shot at the road side.) 

They were constantly beaten and starved. While the 
group walked from the Ukraine to Hungary, They did 
not get any food for many days and they were forced to 
walk even further. Mozsi witnessed the moment when 
Kapi stopped for a brief second; the Hungarian soldiers 
behaved like wild beasts. One cursed, then jumped on 
Kapi and hit him with a rifle. Kapi fell and the sadistic 
soldier shot him on the roadside. The small group 
walked on. 

At Varviz the Grosz family suffered. The two hard 
workers, Kapi and Ernest had been drafted. Their fa¬ 
ther and the two girls could not cultivate the land. The 
agricultural lands, vineyards, cows, horses and sheep 
had to be sold to a Hungarian Gentile for a very low 
price. The Grosz family was allowed to keep one cow 
for milk. The girls made cottage cheese, sour cream and 
butter from the milk. 

Varviz was a town with Romanian Gentile people 
and only two Jewish families lived there. The Hungar¬ 
ian government moved Hungarian Gentile families into 
Varviz. Whatever they took from the Grosz and the 
other Jewish family was distributed to them as a bonus. 
The newcomers were eager to receive others’ hard- 
earned belongings. 
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CHAPTER 7 


No Money to Buy Warm Clothes 


Belus and Jolan sent raw corn flour to their brothers, 
Kapi and Ernest. The sisters had nothing else to send 
them. There was no money to buy warm clothes and 
send it in the package. Ernest told me, “When I re¬ 
ceived the package with the corn flour it was good, hut 
I did not have warm water or a pot to cook it, or at least 
warm it up. While the horses drank I took water in my 
palm and moistened the corn flour and put it in my 
mouth. Sometimes I picked a handful of snow and 
moistened the corn flour with it, and ate it, cold as it 
was. At the time this was a meal and filled my empty 
stomach.” 

For this reason Ernest never wished to have boiled 
corn flour for the rest of his life. We call this ‘ mamaliga ’ 
(hominy). It is boiled in water and served with milk or 
cheese and is good and tasty. I like to eat boiled or 
baked corn meal myself. 

In March 1938 Austria was annexed to Germany. On 
March 15th 1939, Hitler was Germany’s Chancellor 
and dictator of Europe, and with his collaborators he 
occupied part of Czechoslovakia. (Now the Czech Re¬ 
public and Slovakia). 
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On September 1,1939 Hitler’s army attacked Poland. 
The Polish army was not prepared to fight and did not 
have the heavy artillery or planes necessary to stop the 
well equipped Nazi Germans. In a few weeks the Polish 
army was defeated and surrendered. Some Polish citi¬ 
zens joined the Polish underground army group and 
they did not gave up. However it took a few years until 
Poland regained its freedom from the Nazi occupiers. 

In Europe the largest Jewish population lived in 
Poland. Nazis and Polish Gentile collaborators stripped 
Jews of their valuables and forced them into ghettos 
which were surrounded with high brick walls. Jews 
were starved and shipped into concentration camps 
and murdered there. (Auschwitz, Maidanek, Treblinka 
and other places) 

In Poland very few Jews survived the Holocaust. 
After the war when a few survivors returned to their 
homes, the local Polish Gentiles attacked them. Many 
surviving Polish Jews were murdered at this time, not 
by the Nazis, but by their Polish Gentile neighbors. To 
escape these attacks, the surviving Polish Jews emi¬ 
grated to Israel, the United States and other countries 
which admitted them. 

The Russian leader Stalin and the Hitler Nazi 
regime signed a non-aggressive peace agreement. 
The two leaders divided Poland between them and 
each got their share. Hitler did not keep his com¬ 
mitment to Stalin. In June 1941, the Nazi German 
army attacked Russia. 

Europe was at war. Few countries had the strength 
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to fight against Hitler’s well-built Nazi army. In Europe 
one country after another surrendered. Local collabo¬ 
rators welcomed Hitler’s army and they got plenty of 
rewards. Jews’ hard-earned or inherited belongings 
were taken by force and distributed to them as a bonus. 

In occupied Romania, under the Hungarian govern¬ 
ment, Gentiles were in the army and every Jewish man 
age 18-55 was called to work for a few weeks in the 
fields. They were deceived and instead were forced to 
walk to Poland, Ukraine and Russia to do hard labor. 
They had to dig anti-tank trenches and cut trees. Young 
Jewish men grew weak and seldom received food or 
warm clothing. They were beaten and had to sleep in 
the snow. During the harsh winter nights, many young 
Jewish men froze to death. Most strong, young Jewish 
men got weak and sick. 

Their clothes got worn out and torn. Hungarian au¬ 
thorities made appeals to Jewish families to send warm 
clothes and food to their loved ones. Every family strug¬ 
gled to make packages with warm clothing and food to 
mail to their family members; but Jews in the forced 
labor camps never received these packages their fami¬ 
lies sent to them. The question is, to whom did the 
Hungarians distribute these packages? 

The Hungarian government gave a free hand to the 
sadistic soldiers to brutalize and kill Jews. Barbaric 
Hungarian overseers behaved like wild beasts and en¬ 
tertained themselves by torturing unarmed hungry 
Jewish men. 

Hungarian soldiers beat forced laborers to work 
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faster. This amused them and it gave them pleasure to 
make the Jews’ lives miserable. For a while, Ernest was 
lucky to be taking care of the horses and got a chance 
to sleep indoors, in the stable with animals. 

Ernest cleaned the stable and fed the horses and 
when he gave them grain or corn, he put a handful in 
his own mouth. Ernest was always careful not to let the 
soldiers to see that he took food away from the horses. 

To us readers, as free people, it is hard to understand 
what it means not to have food, water, warm clothes or 
shelter. After a hard day’s work there is no place for the 
tired body to relax. 

The Germans and their allies were successful. They 
advanced deep into Polish and Russian territory. They 
burned town after town and killed the local population, 
especially the Jews. Russian Gentile men and women 
were surrounded. They were sent into Germany and 
put to work in factories or sent to extermination camps. 
Some local Ukrainians collaborated and sympathized 
with the Nazis. They voluntarily went to work in Ger¬ 
many and were made overseers in the concentration 
camps. 

Ukraine was part of the USSR, and later became in¬ 
dependent. 
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Heavy Winter in Russia 


As the winter approached in Russia the weather 
changed and it was getting colder. Two centuries ago 
Napoleon’s French army attacked Russia and was de¬ 
feated by the harsh winter weather. History now was 
repeating itself. The Germans and their allies, the Hun¬ 
garian army, were not prepared for the cold, arctic Rus¬ 
sian weather. As the Germans advanced on the 
Russian tundra, they found that the local people 
burned their towns and fled. The invaders had no food 
or shelter. The occupiers were not supplied with warm 
clothing. Nazis and their allies starved and they began 
to retreat. 

Now these German and Hungarian invading soldiers 
were hungry and exhausted, and some froze to death. 
Heavy artillery remained on the road and could not be 
moved; they lost other supplies also. 

Russians are used to harsh winters and they were 
prepared for the cold weather. Their soldiers had warm 
clothes and food. The Russian army slowly advanced 
West in an attempt to defeat the invaders. 

At the beginning of the Second World War, the 
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Romanian government was allied with Hitler’s Ger¬ 
many, but now it withdrew its commitment to the 
Nazis. The sadistic Hungarians remained allied with 
Nazi Germany until the end of the Second World War. 

The handful of Jews still alive were forced by the 
Hungarian soldiers to walk and dig the frozen soil to 
stop the Russians army from advancing. Those who 
could not work and walk were beaten to death or shot 
on the roadside. This retreat is known as the ‘Death 
March’. With much effort Jews tried to walk and drag 
themselves, but very few had any strength left. 

Ernest was one of only a handful of his peers who re¬ 
turned from Poland, Russia or Ukraine. 

Ernest said, “For a while I was lucky and drew the 
horse cart, but the horses did not have a stable at night 
to eat and rest. Soon the horses could not walk and died 
on the road. For us starved Jews it was a feast. Our hun¬ 
gry group ate the frozen, raw horse meat.” 

Ernest continued, “When we Jews found a handful 
of dried grass, we picked it up and shoved it in our 
mouth. If luck was with us we found a raw snail and 
that was a great treat. As we walked further, few in our 
group could keep up the speed. There were plenty of 
frozen murdered Jewish bodies left on the road. Even 
the well-fed Gentile Hungarian soldiers could not walk 
further. A mere handful from our group made the long 
walk. The exhausted sick young Jewish ‘skeletons’ 
were ordered to stop at the Hungarian-Austrian border 
at the town of Balf.” 

Ernest said, “Soldiers ordered the few of us who were 
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still alive into an open shed. A typhus epidemic erupted 
and there was no food, water or medication.” Ernest 
continued, “I lost consciousness and laid on the ground 
for days. When I awoke, my own dirt and urine were 
underneath me. A blanket heavy with lice was on top 
of me. With great effort I rolled myself from the spot 
where I stayed for many days. Somehow I got a little 
strength, found a stick and began to hit the blanket. 
The lice on it were thicker than the cover. 

“Soon armed soldiers ordered us to walk further. 
Most could not get up. Those sick Jews were beaten 
and shot on the spot by the Hungarians.” 

Ernest continued, “We dragged ourselves further. 
The Hungarian soldiers got hold of some alcohol and 
got drunk. They always cursed and beat us. Never in 
my life will I understand how even a few of us had the 
strength to walk onward. We arrived at the concentra¬ 
tion camp Mathousen in Austria. It was a hell on earth. 
A handful of other survivors of forced labor and con¬ 
centration camps were dragged there also. 

“Jews were laying on the ground, all of us looked the 
same, bone and wrinkled skin. Some had a shoe or a 
rag on their feet. Others had nothing, and just walked 
barefoot on the ground. Most of us had no clothing ei¬ 
ther, only a rag wrapped around our waist or maybe a 
shirt. 

“Years from now free people will never be able to 
imagine the misery we Jews lived through. I often won¬ 
der how those few of us with typhus, no food, water 
and no medication, survived.” 
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Liberation from Slavery 


Ernest continued: “Suddenly in the camp the sun 
shone on us. The Allies arrived and we were liberated 
on May 4, 1945 at Gurckirhen, a sub camp of Math- 
ousen’s concentration camp in Austria. The liberators 
had never faced situations like these, and they began to 
feed us. Our starved bodies had not been accustomed 
to consuming any food for weeks and months on end. 
A snail or dried grass here and there was our only food. 
We, the starving, hungry Jews began to eat, but our 
bodies could not digest the good food. Our weak stom¬ 
achs and intestines hurst.” 

This time it was not the Hungarians and Germans 
who killed the few surviving Jews, hut, unintentionally, 
the liberators who gave them food to eat. Jews were 
now free and were dying as free men, because their 
body could not digest the good food. Those who died 
after the liberation are buried in common graves in the 
grounds of the former concentration camps. 

Ernest said to me, “For a long time I was always hun¬ 
gry. Finally I filled myself with good food and got very 
sick again. For days I could not move and had terrible 
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pains in my stomach and cramps in my intestines. I 
crawled into a corner, just laid on the ground and could 
not move for a few days. Slowly I got better.” 

Ernest continued, “My friend Adi, (who was born 
on the same day as me) and who was from the neigh¬ 
boring town of Bodonos, was drafted at the same time 
into forced labor and was now liberated. Together we 
went to the local American army office. One of the of¬ 
ficers gave us travel passes to leave Austria and get 
home to our country. We began the long journey from 
Austria through Hungary back home to Romania.” 

After the Second World War, the three regions occu¬ 
pied by the Hungarians on September, 1940 were re¬ 
turned to Romania. 

Ernest continued, “We traveled in cattle cars from 
station to station and often the train did not move fur¬ 
ther. Then we walked toward the East. None of us had 
money to buy food. We stopped in towns and offered 
to work: dig the soil, cut the grass or other odd jobs. 
Our pay was food for that day.” 

“I continued walking with Adi to the next town, 
looked for work, got food and walked on. In a few 
weeks we arrived at the Hungarian and Romanian bor¬ 
der. We had to cross the border from Hungary into Ro¬ 
mania. Our papers were accepted and finally we got 
entry to travel further. At the border we were given free 
passes to travel home to Varviz and Bodonos. I do not 
remember the date I arrived at Varviz. My brother Ah 
was home already.” 

Ali returned to Varviz a few weeks prior and hired a 
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maid to cook and clean the house. “The two of us began 
to get information as to the whereabouts of the rest of 
our family. Soon we found out the heart breaking truth 
about the tragedies that happened to our brethren and 
how millions of Jews were murdered. In a few days our 
two surviving sisters, Belus and Jolan arrived.” 

Prior to the deportation, Belus and Jolan had been 
acquainted with young men whom they had planned 
to marry. The man who courted Belus did not survive 
the Holocaust and now she was grieving. Jolan’s 
boyfriend Tibi Izsak, to whom she was almost engaged, 
survived. He was from the neighboring town of Borum- 
laca. Tibi was a tall, handsome auto mechanic. Prior to 
the tragedy that befell the Jews, Jolan and Tibi had 
planned to get married. Then Jewish men were drafted 
into forced labor camps and families were deported. 
Jolan and Tibi’s dream had been put on hold. 
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How I Got to Varviz 


This story is about my husband, who was the only 
man in my life. I never had a boy friend and was never 
hugged or kissed by another man in my life. Ernest was 
everything to me. I met Ernest as a sixteen-year-old or¬ 
phan girl. I always looked up and listened to him. Dur¬ 
ing our life together I wished to please Ernest and make 
him happy. 

It was completely by fate that I ended up in the re¬ 
mote town where Ernest lived. I will write a short in¬ 
troduction about myself. 

I had two first cousins through the intermarriage of 
two families: they were first cousins to both me and 
Ernest. In my early childhood my mother and I visited 
my granny in Marghita. We then went to visit my aunt 
and uncle. While there I met my three cousins, their 
son, who perished, and the two girls who survived the 
Holocaust. 

My aunt and Ernest’s mother were sisters. My uncle 
was my mother’s older brother. Their children were 
first cousins to Ernest and me, but Ernest and I had 
never heard of or knew each other. 
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During the persecution of the Jews, our relatives 
from the Bihor region were deported. They were sent 
to Auschwitz-2/Birkenau two weeks prior to mommy, 
my brother and me. 

We Jews from the Salaj region were forced to the for¬ 
mer Klein brick factory in the town of Cehei. The 
ghetto was established there. The first group of 3,106 
people left the Cehei ghetto on May 27,1944. On June 
2, 1944 our transport arrived into the hell of 
Auschwitz-2/Birkenau. As we got off the cattle car, a 
selection was made on the ramp as to which way we 
were to proceed. Most were motioned to the left; a few 
to the right. Those motioned to the left did not survive. 
Only a small group from this transport, about 120-140 
young females, survived the first selection. 

Our small group who passed the first selection had 
to take showers. We trembled in the open held which 
was surrounded by high voltage barbed wires. With no 
more than a rag to cover us and no underwear or socks 
and with wooden clogs, we were forced to stand in the 
drizzly rain with our freshly shaved heads. 

I cried and asked, “Where is my mother and 
brother?” I was told, “You will meet them on Sunday 
at the family reunion.” As a fifteen-year-old stupid and 
naive kid, I waited for a long time for the Sunday re¬ 
union, hut it never came. 

Our small group was escorted to trailer number 20 
where the water was knee high. We stood crowded next 
to one another and slept standing up. There were 32 
trailers in Lager C. In each trailer was an announce- 
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ment that those who had relatives from the Salaj re¬ 
gion should come forward to bring their families with 
them. Because my two cousins (who had been deported 
two weeks earlier) were already in Lager C, trailer 18, 
I was transferred to be together with them. We shared 
this miserable life, waiting to see our parents. None of 
us knew the truth of what had happened to them. 

In a few months we were shipped to Germany to 
work in factories. I was separated from my two cousins. 
They were shipped to Zalsweden. A few days before 
the liberation, my group from Fallerslaben was evacu¬ 
ated to Zalsweden (these were ammunition factories in 
Germany where we worked as slaves). 

A week prior to the liberation the three of us were 
together again. We hoped to return home soon to be 
with our families. The Allies liberated the camp on 
April 14, 1945, and shortly the three of us began the 
long journey from Germany, through Slovakia and 
Hungary to get home to be with our parents. After the 
long journey, with many unexpected obstacles we 
crossed the Hungarian-Romanian border on August 11, 
1945. In a few days, we arrived in Marghita and for a 
while settled at our grandmother’s house in the town 
where our granny lived prior to the deportation. 
(Granny was the mother of both my mother and my 
cousin’s father.) 

Surprisingly, our granny’s home was not ransacked 
and two cousins already lived in the house. In a few 
days the two cousins left to visit some friends in a 
nearby town. The three of us stayed in our granny’s 
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house. 

Ali Grosz, and his two first cousins (my first cousins 
also) survived the tragic years. Now Ali came to see his 
two cousins and invited them to relax a few weeks in 
Varviz. I mentioned before that Ali’s mother’s sister 
was married to my mother’s brother. 

My cousins said to Ali, “We cannot leave Elly alone, 
she is just a child.” Ah answered, “Elly can come with 
you.” Ali arrived with a small cart drawn by one horse. 
It had enough room for two people, but Ah put the 
three of us on the cart while he walked the 20 kilome¬ 
ters from Marghita to Varviz. My younger cousin was 
bravely driving the horse and the cart. The three of us 
left granny’s house and I never went back again. 
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The Town of Varviz 


When we arrived at Varviz, at the Grosz family 
home, a handsome young man greeted us. He hugged 
his two cousins, shook my hand and said, “My name is 
Ernest, some call me Erno.” Ah and Ernest’s house¬ 
keeper served us food three times a day. We did nothing 
and just relaxed. We climbed the hills and walked to 
the small stream which flows in the middle of the town. 

The following week the two surviving sisters, Belus 
and Jolan, returned home. The housekeeper was laid 
off. There was not enough money to pay her for work¬ 
ing. The sisters managed to take care of the house 
themselves. 

After the war there were no jobs and no income. 
When the Grosz family was deported, their house, as 
well as all other Jewish homes, was ransacked. It was 
hard to feed the seven of us. In two weeks the older 
cousin left Varviz to meet her boyfriend. They knew 
each other from Hillerslaben, Germany. (For a few 
weeks after the liberation, my two cousins and I lived 
in Hillerslaben). Soon my cousin and her boy friend 
got engaged and married the following year, in March 
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1946. The newlyweds moved to Oradea, a larger city in 
Romania. They have a son. 

The younger cousin was nicknamed ‘Roma’ and she 
remained in Varviz. Very often she criticized me. No 
matter how hard I tried, I could not please her. I always 
remained quiet and never answered her remarks. In 
fact, I thought she was telling the truth and something 
was wrong with me. I listened to her as a child and tried 
to please her, no matter what she said. 

Jolan, Ernest’s sister, hoped to finally get married to 
her only love, Tibi Izsak. He was from the next town, 
Borumlaca, and had returned a few weeks before Jolan 
had arrived; but now he was courting Magda, a blond 
Hungarian Gentile, much younger than Jolan. 

Jolan and Tibi Izsak had planned to get married long 
ago and be together for a lifetime. However, Tibi broke 
his promise and chose to marry Magda the young Hun¬ 
garian girl. I was there when Jolan cried under the 
cherry tree; her dreams and hopes vanished. I wished 
to console Jolan, hut couldn’t find the right words. Even 
though I had reached the age of sixteen, I did not have 
enough sense and experience to find the right words. 
Having been deported from an all-girls Jewish school 
at the age of fifteen, I had never been in a similar situ¬ 
ation. Speechless, I stood next to Jolan, embraced her 
and kept quiet. 

I was eager to go home from Varviz to be with my 
parents, hut I had no money to travel there. Ernest was 
land enough to drive my cousin and me to the Suplacul 
de Barcau train station in a horse drawn cart. This was 
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the nearest railroad to Varviz. After the Second World 
War, people traveled in cattle cars that were furnished 
with benches. 

Our free travel pass was still valid. Finally we headed 
to the city where I was born. My dream was to get 
home to my parents and only brother and get back to 
school. This dream children take for granted. 

We arrived at the Simleu-Silvaniei train station, the 
city from which I had been deported on May 27,1944, 
one year and three months before. I ran up the small 
hill from the train station to my parents’ house. I was 
thinking about everything that happened and would 
tell them what I had lived through since we had been 
separated. 

Strangers were living in my parents’ house! The city 
officials moved them out in one day. There was the 
empty house with no furniture, not even a glass to get 
water from the well. 

My parents’ tenant, Mrs. Haidu, invited my cousin 
and me to come into her apartment and gave us a plate 
of soup and offered us a bed to sleep. She gave us a 
down cover and my name was sewn in a corner of the 
cover. I asked tanti Haidu, “is this the cover my mother 
made for me on my eighth birthday that she left with 
you until we returned?” She answered, “Your mother 
never gave me anything, I love you and sewed your 
name on it.” 
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Heart-breaking News 


The following day I walked on the familiar streets 
and asked people “Where is my father, mother and 
brother?” I do not remember who said, “Do not wait 
for your father. He was burned alive in a trailer in the 
spring of 1943 at Dorosensk, close to Moscow, in Rus¬ 
sia.” I got dizzy, and asked another person if they could 
tell me where my mother and brother were. 

The answer was, “On June 2,1944 when your trans¬ 
port arrived into Auschwitz-2/Birkenau the elderly, 
mothers, children and those who were weak, were 
gassed and burned in the crematoriums on that killing 
held. He continued; my wife and my three children 
were on the same transport.” 

The ground moved under my feet. For days I did not 
remember if I ate or talked to anyone and where I slept. 
I sat in my parent’s house on the dirty wooden floor. 
No one gave me a slice of bread or a cup to drink water 
from the well. Then someone told me, “Get to the syn¬ 
agogue and look for your parents’ belongings.” I did 
find some furniture, my daddy’s Phaf sewing machine 
that the city had shipped to the house. I had no pillow 
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or blanket, dishes or money to buy food. A neighbor 
gave me a damaged photo of my brother. I was so con¬ 
fused, I never thanked her and do not remember who 
she was. I did not know what to do! 

I was sixteen years old and had never worked. My 
parents had taken care of me and paid tuition to attend 
an all-girls private Jewish school. My parents’ friends 
had not survived, I was frightened and had no one to 
take care of me. My parents’ Gentile neighbors did not 
offer to help me. They looked at me angrily, or at least 
that is what I thought at the moment; hut after so many 
years, when I look back, I see they had to be angry. 
None invited me to their home or asked, “Elly do you 
need help? Where are you sleeping? What have you 
eaten? Do you have money?” 

My cousin and I slept on the empty wooden floor 
without any blankets. I got a bucket from the syna¬ 
gogue and carried water from the well to wash our¬ 
selves. We had no soap or towels. Mr. Zsiga Haidu, my 
parents’ tenant, returned from a trip and began to 
curse and scream: “Too many Jews survived, I will take 
care of it.” I was scared and hid in the shed where my 
parents used to keep wood to heat the house in the win¬ 
ter. 

As a scared, trembling child I went to visit my former 
teacher Gabriella Weisz, who was married to Mr. Low- 
ber, a wealthy man. Mrs. Lowber had a maid and a man 
to clean the large yard. I asked her advice about what I 
could do. She did not offer me a glass of water, food, 
not even a slice of bread. 
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I had lived in the city for 15 years of my life and I had 
been waiting so long to be home under my parents 
wings. But now everything was strange; I walked the 
once-familiar streets; my heart beat fast; I was afraid of 
my own shadow; I wished someone—anyone—would 
say a nice word to me.With no one to support or advise 
me, I did not know what to do or where I could go. 

My cousin and I decided that the only place we could 
get shelter was in the remote, small town of Varviz. We 
hoped that the Grosz sisters and brothers, would give 
the two of us food and a bed to sleep. 

We left my parents’ house, my birth place, Simleu- 
Silvaniei. The two of us went to the train station and 
with the next train left the city. In a few hours we ar¬ 
rived at Suplacul de Barcau and began to walk on the 
dirt road towards Varviz. 

To protect our only shoes we carried them in our 
hands. The soles of the shoes were made of wood and 
the upper part from fabric. On that day it was scorch- 
ingly hot. We were thirsty and there was no water to 
drink. There were no trees to get shade and relax for a 
few minutes. There was just the dirt road and the hot, 
dusty, soft ground. 

The distance from Suplacul de Barcau to Varviz is 
about twelve kilometers, (close to seven miles). It 
seemed to me that the road never ended. We walked up 
the hills and finally in the valley the town of Varviz ap¬ 
peared on the horizon. We were thrilled to see the 
Grosz family home. As soon as we arrived we got 
washed and had clean towels to wipe ourselves. We 
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were hungry and the sisters gave us a slice of bread 
and a large cup of milk. We had nothing better for 
many days. At night my cousin and I were so exhausted 
we slept like logs. 

In the presence of her relatives, the Grosz sisters and 
brothers, my dear first cousin began to pick on me 
again. Her comments damaged my self-esteem. I kept 
quiet and never said a word about her remarks. 

In my sadness I went into the garden. There between 
the trees, birds were flying. I thought: they are happy, 
they have a family, a nest; not like me—one who has 
lost her parents, brother and a loving home. Why had 
this happened to me? 
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Ernest Asks me to Marry Him 


The Grosz siblings heard my cousin’s remarks, but 
no one ever said a word to her or me. In my early child¬ 
hood my mother had said, “My child, learn to keep 
quiet and never complain.” I never forgot my mother’s 
advice. I always kept quiet, hut did not like how my 
cousin treated me. 

Maybe the Grosz cousins felt sorry for me, the six¬ 
teen year old child who was pretty and always quiet; 
hut my cousin, in her remarks said the opposite. The 
Grosz siblings were cousins to my cousin because their 
mother’s sister married my mother’s brother, so my 
first cousin was a first cousin to the surviving Grosz 
family. The Grosz siblings never said a word about my 
cousin’s comments. 

I tried to help around the house and was always will¬ 
ing to do whatever they asked of me. I learned to re¬ 
fresh the floors in each room, on my knees, with melted 
mud, water and a rag. (in a bucket, mud was melted 
with water) In a few minutes the floors were dried and 
looked like new. 

By mid-September 1945 my cousin and I were still in 
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Varviz. Ernest invited the two of us to climb the hills 
to pick some fresh peaches and grapes. My cousin re¬ 
fused, because she did not like climbing hills as much 
as I did. In my early years I often walked up the Magura 
Hills which surrounds the city where I was horn. It 
was such a pleasure to remember my prior life among 
the hills and trees. Together, Ernest and I picked a bas¬ 
ket of peaches and grapes. My sandals got soaked with 
mud and I took them off to clean them. Suddenly 
Ernest asked “Elly do you want to marry me?” I had 
never been kissed by a man and did not know what 
marriage was, hut wished to belong to someone. Even 
though Ernest lost some weight he was a grown up and 
still a very handsome man. I looked at him and asked, 
“Are you sure you wish to marry me?” Ernest smiled 
ear to ear and said, “Yes I am sure I wish to marry you” 
I answered, “If so, my answer is yes.” 

Unexpectedly Ernest embraced me and kissed my 
face and my mouth. It was something new to me. As 
we walked down the hill he held my hand and said, 
“The first thing I have to do is order you a new pair of 
shoes. The sandals you have are not good. The winter 
is coming and you need a coat too.” It was so nice the 
way he talked to me. It was like a beautiful dream. 

It had been so long ago; my early childhood when my 
parents took care of me. I felt safe again, and now had 
someone to take care of me. I would not be put down 
by my cousin’s remarks. Slowly we got back to the 
house and Ernest announced to his sisters, brother and 
my cousin. “I asked Elly to marry me.” 
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The room was as quiet as after a storm had ended. 
My cousin did not say a word and ran out of the house. 
Later in the day she returned and packed her belong¬ 
ings. The next morning she went to Marghita and did 
not return for a few weeks. Belus and Jolan said, 
“Ernest my dear brother, Elly is too young, she is just a 
child. You need a person who could work hard along 
with you. Elly doesn’t know how to cook, bake and do 
chores around the house. She was just a school girl in 
the city.” 

Ali said, “My dear brother, I thought you would ask 
Clari to marry you. She inherited a lot of land and if 
you marry her, you will be a wealthy man.” Ali contin¬ 
ued, “Look at our friend Dezso from Voivoz (a town 
close to Varviz.) He is marrying Anni with a lot of land, 
why don’t you do the same?” Later in life I heard these 
girls had a few male friends who took advantage of 
them. 

This was their ‘congratulations’ to us. Ernest was 
upset and I was scared, wondering what I had done 
wrong that had made everyone upset. 

In 1940-1944 Jewish families from Hungary and ter¬ 
ritories under their juristriction were deported to Gali¬ 
cia and Auschwitz-2/Birkenau. A handful survived the 
horror and inherited their relatives’ properties. Now 
they were considered rich by the Communist regime. 
After the Second World War territiories occupied in 
1940 by Hungary were returned to Romania. 

I have to mention Clari and Anni did inherit large 
houses with a lot of farm land. Their parents were 
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wealthy and perished during the Holocaust. The girls 
got married and with their husbands, like most other 
wealthy people, were deported by the Romanian Com¬ 
munist government to Canalul Dunarea si Marea Nea- 
gra. They were forced into hard labor there, digging 
ditches. Romania was planning to connect the Danube 
River with the Black Sea and was digging up large 
amounts of soil to form a canal. Close to finishing the 
project, the engineers re-calculated and came to a con¬ 
clusion that if they opened this waterway the entire 
Dobrogea Region would end up underwater. The hard 
work had been useless. 

The government took away the inherited houses 
with large farm land of Jewish families, and distributed 
it to the peasants. These deported Jewish families 
struggled and were finally permitted to leave for Israel 
with only the clothes on their backs. In the end Ernest 
made a better choice and was lucky not to have asked 
one of those rich girls to be his wife. 
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Ali and Olga Married 


My cousin left and I stayed with Ernest and his two 
sisters, Belus and Jolan, who did not like me. I tried to 
please them and often asked, “Please, what can I do to 
help?” A peasant neighbor woman taught me how to 
wash and dry the lamb’s wool and to make yarn from 
it. I knitted a pullover for Ernest and warm winter 
socks for Belus, Jolan and me. I learned how to milk the 
cows and to knead dough for bread, put it in the outside 
oven to bake, and also to bake cookies. 

Ali got engaged to Olga Ostreicher and in October 
1945 they got married. The new couple settled at 
Popesti in the house where the Grosz siblings, aunt 
Margot and uncle Jeno Helperin once lived. (Margot 
and Jeno perished during the Holocaust.) Ah and 
Ernest did the outside work around the house and in 
the fields. Since Ali had moved, Ernest could not do the 
work alone. He hired a young man to help him. Ernest 
worried day and nights how to take care of us and buy 
the necessary items needed around the house. We were 
five adults who lived in the house; Ernest, his sisters 
Belus and Jolan, the hired help and me. Also Ernest had 
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to pay a salary for the hired help. 

Often Ernest had doubts and regretted asking me to 
marry him. A child from the city, who did not know 
how to handle the hard work necessary in a farming 
village. Also the two sisters and even the married Ah 
often told him to break his promise. Ernest told me, 
“Elly maybe I am not sure that I wish to marry you, 
you are a child, and too young.” I could not answer, it 
was true I was only sixteen, hut I had grown up quickly. 
I had lived through hard times and had witnessed 
unimaginable miseries during my slavery. 

Ernest bought animal skins and prepared leather and 
soles which he gave to a shoemaker who made me a 
pair of winter boots. In Germany, upon liberation I re¬ 
ceived material for a coat. Ernest took me to Marghita 
in a cart and paid a tailor who made a nice winter coat 
from the material. Ernest had more skin and soles and 
ordered shoes for his sisters and a pair of tall boots for 
himself at the shoemaker. He looked so elegant in them. 

Before deportation by the occupying government any 
Hungarian had the right to walk into a Jewish home 
and take anything from the house. My mother gave 
some items to her other tenant, Mr. Kelemen, for safe¬ 
keeping. They were: two large feather pillows, a queen 
size down quilt, a few double covers, five or six better 
dresses, some lingerie, my father’s pocket watch which 
actually was his father’s, (my grandpa received it in the 
First World War), towels and hand sewn madeira table 
cloths, which mommy used only for the high holidays, 
and many other objects also. 
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Mr. Kelemen and his wife Mariska were poor, but 
they returned every item to me. Now I felt rich. I had a 
pair of winter boots, a winter coat, a few dresses, lin¬ 
gerie and a change of clothes. 

In Varviz, in the morning and evening, I got a cup of 
milk with a slice of bread and warm soup for lunch. At 
night I shared a bed with Jolan, Ernest’s younger sister. 
My future sister-in-laws may not have welcomed me, 
hut I was tolerated by them. 

Belus cooked our meals. For many days we had only 
bean soup or mashed beans. There was no money to 
buy other food. When the family was deported the 
house had been ransacked but some beans remained in 
the attic. Now it was great and we had something to 
eat. 

Jolan and I washed the dishes and cleaned the house. 
With the hired help, we were five adults and Ernest 
worried how to feed us. For the following year’s crop 
Ernest planted grain with the hired help, working hard 
in the fields. Their efforts did not earn money for the 
house. To prepare for the winter, Ernest cut down trees 
and chopped wood. As the cold season arrived one 
room where we stayed was heated during the day. At 
night Ernest and the hired help slept in that room. Late 
in the afternoon we made a small fire in the next room 
where his sisters Belus, Jolan and I slept. 

After the Second World War many families struggled 
to put food on their table. Belus seldom had potatoes, 
meat or noodles to cook. 

She worried that soon she would have nothing to 
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cook, not even beans. Ernest lost even more weight and 
became thinner. His sisters and his brother said again, 
“If you broke your promise to Elly you wouldn’t have 
to work so hard.” Ali said, “I was in Marghita and met 
Clari, a rich girl, and she is waiting for you. Think 
again, change your mind and break up with Elly.” 
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I Wrote to My Five Uncles 
For Help 


Finally, one day Ernest gave in and said, “Elly I have 
changed my mind and do not wish to marry you. Go 
away.” 

I was sixteen years old; I had nowhere in the world 
to go! 

During my slavery I was always hungry. When I got 
some food and a lousy place to sleep, I lived with the 
hope that I would go home some day to my parents and 
my misery would end. Often I wondered if all the mis¬ 
ery was not real. Sometimes I thought that it is just a 
bad dream and my mother would wake me to get ready 
for school. 

Now I was a scared child, where could I go? My two 
cousins had a hard time on their own. They did not 
have a place for me. 

Before Ernest asked me to marry him I had been 
chased away from my parent’s house, my childhood 
home, and I was desperate. I wrote to my five uncles 
in South America, but I never received an answer 
from them. Now Ernest was sending me away. Where 
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could I go? 

I had begun to feel loved and safe and got used to 
being around Ernest. He was a handsome and well 
built man, eight years my senior, but it did not matter. 
To me he was great. He was a mature man and I felt 
safe around him. 

I had never been a spoiled child—one who gets every¬ 
thing easy. When the Hungarian occupiers hardened 
the life of the small Jewish population in my city, even 
as a young school-aged girl I became acquainted with 
the problems of life. When I was still very young I went 
to school and one day when I returned my father had 
been drafted into the forced labor camp. 

From then on, after class I helped my mother chop 
wood and traveled once a week to Marghita, which- 
helped my mother put food on the table. My aunt who 
lived in Marghita, an agricultural town, prepared four 
or five fat geese. 

Jews were not allowed to travel. Once a week after 
school I left to Marghita by train. My aunt brought the 
package with the geese to the train station and I re¬ 
turned to Simleu-Silvaniei with the geese. My mother 
waited for me at the train station. We went home on 
side streets, we were lucky never to have been caught 
by the Hungarian gendarmes. The next day mother 
sold the geese and kept the leg, neck, head and the small 
wings for us. The liver was sold as a delicacy. My 
mother and my aunt shared the money. 

I was now looking forward to a different way of life 
with Ernest and began to cry. I promised Ernest that I 
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would learn to do all the work that was needed in the 
house and pledged that I would never complain. 

His sisters and Ah tried to convince Ernest that I was 
too young and that he should look for an older, more 
mature woman. They said he should marry a woman 
who had some land, and they spoke like this to him 
even as I stood with them in the same room. I tried to 
hide my sadness and disappointment and I never cried 
in front of them. 

But when I was alone, I cried and faced the fact that 
I had no place to go. It was extremely difficult for 
Ernest to feed the four of us and with the hired helper 
we were five adults. The hired man had to be paid a 
salary also. As a result there were many times when 
Ernest asked me to leave him and go away. But where 
could I go? 

I desperately wrote once again to my five uncles in 
South America, but I still received no reply. I told 
Ernest again that I would work hard and I would learn 
to do everything that he needed me to do, to keep the 
house running. I said I would go to the market and that 
I would be an honest partner with him for the rest of 
our lives. 

Finally one day Ernest looked at me, a sixteen year- 
old orphan, and after some time spoke, “You will have 
to go on foot to Padurea Neagra to sell things so that we 
can have money for the house.” I answered, “Yes I will 
do everything that you ask me to do.” And he said, “You 
will have to cook for the hired help and carry the food 
to them. You will have to paint and knit.” I said, “Yes, 
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I will do it.” And he said, “Yes we will be married.” 

And I always did all that he asked without objection, 
I always kept my promise, I kept my word, and did 
what Ernest told me to do. Never in our married life 
for one moment did I forget the love and compassion 
that Ernest showed me in my darkest days. When as a 
deserted orphan child, he took me under his wing and 
gave me a place to stay. 
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Ernest and I Got Married 


Jolan wished to get married and Ernest finally intro¬ 
duced her to one of his friends, Sany. Ernest and Sany 
were together in the forced labor camp. Prior to the 
tragic fate that befell the Jews during the Holocaust, 
Sany had been married and had a son. Yet as so many 
Jews, he was alone. His wife and child had been mur¬ 
dered during the Holocaust. He did not like to be alone 
and wished to have a partner. At the first meeting Sany 
and Jolan decided to get married and made a date for 
the big day. 

I was told that on the day that Jolan and Sany were 
wed, I would marry Ernest. Jolan and her fiance Sany 
traveled to Oradea to buy wedding rings and returned 
with a pair of wedding rings for Ernest and me. I did 
not receive an engagement ring. Our wedding bands 
were thin. They were almost hidden on our fingers, hut 
I was satisfied that I had gotten something that was 
very special. I borrowed my wedding dress from Eszter 
who lived in Marghita. A religious person was hired 
from the same town to perform the ceremony. 

The week before the wedding Ernest’s sisters packed 
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every movable item into large wooden boxes. The only 
things that they left in the house were one pot, a few 
plates, spoons, forks, two knives and a heavy pillow 
with hen feathers. There was an old table cloth on the 
kitchen table and Belus, my future sister-in-law, said, 
“I won’t leave it to her.” Her hatred towards me was 
greater than the love towards her beloved brother. 
Belus did not care about the fact that the other person 
remaining in the house with me would be her darling 
brother. 

The planned wedding day got close, and because sib¬ 
lings were not allowed to get married on the same day 
it was decided that Jolan and Sany would marry in the 
afternoon. Ernest and I would marry when the stars 
rose. This satisfied the Jewish law since it was consid¬ 
ered the next day. On that day everyone went outside 
to be present at the wedding of Jolan and Sany. 

I was sitting inside, alone, during the ceremony 
while my new sister-in-law got married. I had no luck. 
My mother should have been with me, but she went to 
her death at the age of 37 with my only brother, who 
was five years old, in her arms. I cried as I remembered 
how my mother carried my brother in her arms on 
June 2,1944 (Sivan 11, 5604) on our arrival in the hell 
of Auschwitz-2/Birkenau. As an orphan child I had to 
face everything alone in my life. 

There was only one wedding dress, so a few hours 
after Jolan get married I put on the same dress. I had 
no one to escort me to the "baldachin ’ (a part of the cer¬ 
emony where the groom uncovers the bride’s face.) I 
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went by myself under the canopy like the lost orphan 
that I was. 

By marrying Ernest I hoped this handsome man 
would always be next to me and protect me. I would 
never be alone again like a stranded fish on the shore. 

The wedding was on Thursday and when the cere¬ 
mony was over, Jolan and her new husband left after 
midnight in a two-horse drawn cart to Resighea where 
Sany had his house. Belus left with Ali and Olga who 
lived in the next town, Popesti. In the house there was 
a big mess after the wedding, with broken plates and 
glasses on the floor. Ernest and I cleaned the house. We 
stopped for a moment and ate some leftover food, then 
we continued to work. I melted some mud and re¬ 
freshed the floor and finally stopped cleaning for the 
night. 

My mother had placed items in a sack before the de¬ 
portation and left it with her other tenant Mr. Kele- 
men. Even though Mr. Kelemen and his wife Mariska 
were poor, they returned everything to me. When I 
took things out of the sack Ernest was surprised, be¬ 
cause he never knew that I had pillows, a down quilt 
and towels. I gave him my father’s pocket watch that 
my grandfather, Mihai Berkovits received in the First 
World War. It was now Friday and we worked some 
more. Ernest took care of the cows and horses and we 
did other work. 

At the age of 17,1 was too young to get married. My 
first encounter with Ernest was difficult and painful. 
The next morning, a Saturday, Belus came home and 
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walked into the bedroom. I always wondered what she 
was looking for, but I never asked. 

After we were married I helped my husband with ev¬ 
erything. I learned to cook better, sometimes for fifteen 
people or more. I dug the soil, planted trees and vegeta¬ 
bles, picked plums and placed them in large wooden 
barrels to make whiskey. I picked grapes, then ground 
and strained them for wine. Afterwards the juice was 
placed in large barrels. I boiled fresh grape juice and 
learned how to make a special sweet wine and filled a 
barrel with around 200 liters of the liquid. 

I cooked food for the hired workers and twice a day 
I carried the food to them in the fields. I walked up hills 
and down into the valley of Padurea Neagra where 
there was a glass factory. I sold items to the workers 
and even went to Oradea to sell on the open market. I 
gave all the money to Ernest and he took care to pay 
the hills and to buy all that was needed in the house. I 
carried yellow and gray mud from the hills and mixed 
it with water and painted the walls on the outside of 
the stable and the walls inside the house. To create a 
pattern on the wall, I moistened a rag with the opposite 
color mud and rolled it down the wall. 

When I worked around the house and in the yard I 
wore a torn pair of shoes that Ah left behind when he 
got married. In this way I protected the only pair of 
shoes that Ernest had given me. I knitted a pair of socks 
to keep my feet warm in the ripped shoes. 
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Belus Got Married 


On the first Sunday after the wedding, early in the 
morning, Jolan and her husband Sany returned to 
Varviz to take the boxes with Jolan’s dowry. The two 
sisters had some difficulties dividing the packed boxes 
and I heard them arguing. Finally the sisters compro¬ 
mised and at the end Jolan took her share. Belus nailed 
her boxes down and placed them in a corner of the 
room. Jolan and her husband Sany took Jolan’s share 
and loaded it on the cart. Jolan and her husband invited 
Belus to go with them so they could introduce her to a 
gentleman who might be interested in marrying her. 

Belus left and soon met Joseph, a widower whose 
wife perished during the Holocaust. After meeting they 
decided to get married in two weeks. Belus’ and 
Joseph’s wedding was a small ceremony with a few peo¬ 
ple, 80 kilometers from Varviz. The brothers Ah and 
Ernest packed Belus’ boxes on a horse drawn cart and 
they went to the wedding. Olga and I stayed home. 

In 1946 four visitors arrived: Ernest’s cousin, her 
husband, their son and their niece. They came from 
Bucharest on a motorcycle that had a side compartment 
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for passengers and they stayed for a week. Ernest wel¬ 
comed them, but it was a strain for me. I had no expe¬ 
rience in cooking and serving three meals a day for that 
many people. 

Before we were married I promised Ernest never to 
complain. I just worked hard and I was as pleasant as 
I could be. 

Each morning I rose early. Some mornings I was too 
tired to get up and Ernest brought a bucket of cold 
water to wash my face and put my sore feet in. I re¬ 
freshed myself and then began to do my chores. I 
milked the cow, boiled milk and eggs and baked cheese 
danish for breakfast. I do not remember what I served 
for lunch. But for dinner we had sour cream and cot¬ 
tage cheese which I made by letting the milk get sour 
for a few days. I made butter from sour cream for our 
special guests. 

I kneaded bread in a large long bucket. Every week I 
baked six loaves in the outside oven. Each loaf of bread 
was approximately 10 or 12 inches high and 20 to 22 
inches in diameter. Dear reader, you can’t imagine how 
big an effort it was for me, with no experience! 

In the town it was an easy chore for the Romanian 
peasant women, but it was hard for me to knead the 
dough and let it rise. Then I put the dough in baskets 
to let it rise again. If Ernest had no time to prepare the 
wood I had to chop the wood to heat the oven. The 
bread had to be baked. I stoked the fire with the 
chopped wood to heat the outside oven. I put the 
dough, one after another, on a large wooden paddle and 
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placed them in the oven next to each other. In two 
hours the bread was baked. The fresh bread gave a nice 
aroma. 

Our relatives were very pleased with me. They al¬ 
ways loved me as if I, not my husband, was their blood 
relative. Soon the week was over and they departed on 
their motorcycle. They went to Cluj-Napoca, the city 
where their niece’s parents lived. 
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My Married Life 


Life did not get easier after they left. The ceiling 
beam in one room had to be reinforced from the inside. 
Then it began to rain heavily and after some time the 
small stream behind the house grew into a small river. 
It carried stones and branches. Soon it washed against 
the foundation of our home. The house was built from 
large wooden logs. When the foundation was washed 
away the whole back wall collapsed. It caused a large 
opening where the back of the house used to be. Any¬ 
one could enter our home through the open space. The 
house was reinforced. It was not dangerous and it did 
not matter, because at that time in Varviz no one had a 
lock on their door. When a family left to work, they 
placed a broom upside down in front of the entrance 
door. From far away any visitor noticed that the family 
was not home, so they did not enter the yard. 

In our time it is hard to imagine such honesty and 
trust as those peasants had in Varviz. Since then, life 
and the norm have changed even in Varviz. Now every¬ 
one puts double locks on their doors, as we all do 
around the world. Habits and norms changed every- 
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where; when it gets dark we try not to leave our home. 

By the time we got married, Ernest had lost too much 
weight and was very thin. I thought it was because of 
the constant strain taking care of us, his sisters, and the 
hired worker. I worried about why he was so thin and 
suggested that he visit Dr. Rosenfeld in Marghita. His 
office was twenty kilometers from Varviz (there was no 
other physician closer.) 

Dr. Rosenfeld said, “Ernest has small worms in his 
intestines. These parasites multiply quickly and they 
consume everything he eats.” Dr. Rosenfeld continued, 
“Elly, boil water with lots of garlic and when it gets cool 
give your husband an enema.” I did this and will never 
forget seeing live small white worms came out in a 
heavy, thick flow. I repeated the enema a few more 
times and Ernest’s intestine got clean. Shortly after¬ 
wards he put on some weight, looked handsome and 
got stronger. 

On our wedding photo he was very thin. At the time 
I had not known why. In the autumn of 1946 with the 
new crops our life got easier. 

Ernest went to the local mill and ground grain for 
flour. In the other mill he made oil from sun-flower 
seeds. Ernest dried hay for the coming winter and 
stored it for the cows and horses. There was plenty of 
corn to feed the chickens and the geese. 

The crop ‘canepa’ is a special plant that grew in the 
fields. It was treated and was ready to turn into yarn. I 
was busy making yarn and helped a woman weave the 
yarn for material. We made towels and bed sacks for 
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hay on which we slept. Before then the hay was lying 
loose on the beds. Now there were plenty of towels and 
linen on the shelves and we could change the linens 
weekly. I force fed the geese with corn on which I put 
oil and salt. I milked the cows and learned to cook bet¬ 
ter food. 

I will never forget the first time I cooked apple soup. 
My husband did not like it. Later in our lives any fruit 
soup became his favorite, especially in the hot summer 
days. The soup is nutritious with fruit, sugar and eggs. 
It is like a whole meal and gives energy to a hungry per¬ 
son. Then I made chicken ‘paprikash’ with home made 
noodles. The noodles were too large and the middle re¬ 
mained raw. 

I made many mistakes when I tried to cook. I listened 
to a town peasant woman’s advice about how to be a 
better cook and baker. Than I found my mother’s hand 
written cook book and learned to cook and hake by fol¬ 
lowing the simple instructions. 
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I Get Sick 


In the first winter of my marriage to Ernest, suddenly 
I could not straighten out my right leg and had a sharp 
pain. We had a heavy snow storm, Ernest took me to 
Popesti in a cart to see a doctor, hut there was no physi¬ 
cian in the area. A medical student was there on vaca¬ 
tion to practice. He had no medication, not even an 
aspirin. He did not know how to treat me. Ernest 
brought me back to Varviz. 

Our neighbor, a peasant woman, boiled dried clover 
in water. She drained the water and poured it into a 
large barrel. A small chair was placed in the barrel and 
I sat on the chair, up to my neck in the water. In order 
to keep the water warm a few smooth and shiny stones 
were warmed in the stove between wood to get it hot. 

As the water got cooler, from time to time a hot stone 
was put in the barrel to keep the water constantly 
warm. 

Although I perspired greatly, I listened to this woman 
and sat in the barrel for several hours once every day. 
In a few weeks I was able to straighten out my leg and 
slowly began to walk. 
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At that time in Varviz, as in most other places in Ro¬ 
mania, there was no indoor running water or a bath¬ 
room in the house. We used an outhouse—a wooden 
box and it had a door—similar to what we now use in a 
recreation held or in a forest in a national park. Early 
Americans settlers lived the same way. 

Since I could not use my right leg, I jumped around 
the house on one foot in order to be able to cook. I 
hopped on one leg and made potato or bean soup for 
lunch, hut could not walk to the well to get water. 
Ernest carried water into the house. 

I held the wall and hopped to the outhouse in the 
yard. Often, there was heavy snow on the ground and 
I had no one to help me. 

Surely my husband was upset that his wife was sick. 
I was in pain and wished that someone would help me 
turn in the bed or talk to me; but I was a lonely orphan 
and had no one to assist me. Every morning Ernest 
warmed up milk for me and got bread from the neigh¬ 
bor I was grateful for his kindness. I never forget how 
miserable my life then was. 

I was seventeen years old and married. I felt guilty 
that my illness put extra strain on my husband. I often 
thought that his sisters and brother were right. I was a 
burden on Ernest. My husband was busy outside with 
the horses, cows and sheep. While hopping to the out¬ 
side ‘bathroom,’ I had seen Ernest talking with our 
neighbor. I thought maybe he was complaining that his 
wife was sick, but he never said a word to me. 

In the United States and around the world similar 
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sicknesses (rheumatic fever) are treated with antibi¬ 
otics, hut in 1946-1947 in Romania, and especially in 
the remote town of Varviz, there was no doctor and no 
medication. As for me, I guess I was meant to survive 
without medical assistance or medication. 

Slowly I got better and was able to stand on my right 
foot and again I resumed all chores around the house. 
For many years my right hip and right leg were painful. 
It took years until the pain disappeared and my leg 
healed completely. 
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by both of their families 
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Ernest, Elly at their daughter's 25th wedding anniversary, 1996 



Ernest and Elly's 50th wedding anniversary, 1996 
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New Year's Eve 1999—our last dance 
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Ernest at Speech 
therapy at Queens 
College, 1999 



Below: Abby with 
her husband and 
children, 2000 
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Ernest prepares blessing, 2000 
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Ernest and Elly at the Survivors Conference, 
Washington, D.C., 2003 
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Ernest at home, 2004 



Ernest and Elly with their children and grandchildren 
at Central Park, New York, 2005 
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Ernest in front of his home, 2005 
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Ernest at home, 2005 
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Ernest and Elly at home, 2005 



Ernest, Tom, his wife and their son, 2005 
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Ernest on a trip, 2006 
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Ernest and Elly in front of their house, 2006 



Ernest on a trip, 2006 
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Ernest-Shlomo Gross at the Holocaust Conference, 
Las Vegas, December 2007 
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Ernest and Elly at home, 2008 



Ernest with his daughter and his son's children, 2008 
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Ernest and Elly's children Tom and Abby, 2009 
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From left: Tom, Elly, Abby, abby's husband, Ernest; 
front, Abby's son, 2009 



Ernest and Elly with Tom, his wife and their children 
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Ernest at the covered back porch, 
outside the snow is over B feet high, 2011 
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Ernest dropped the ball and was sent to the hospital 
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Ernest's tombstone 
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These documents were issued in 1945, after liberation, and 
helped Ernest to return to his hometown Varviz, Romania. 

Ernest (Erno) Grosz received this documents at the local offices at 
Gurckirhen, Weis Austria others from the Hungarian authorities. 
Encountered many obstacles and finally arrived home. (In the 
USA the 'z' from Grosz was changed to 's' — Gross.) 
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CHAPTER 20 


My Goals for Higher Education, 
a Twist of Fate, Ciutelec 


In 1947, after a long winter, slowly spring arrived. 
We were busy planting potatoes and other vegetables. 
The Communist government took wealthy people’s 
land and created a community field called colhoz. Local 
peasants were upset about losing control of their land 
which they had bought with hard work or inherited 
from their fathers and grandfathers. 

Ernest’s parent’s house in which we lived was old. 
The roof leaked and the wall along the small stream 
was completely washed out by the flooding stream. 
Three walls remained. Anyone could enter in that large 
opening day or night. 

The Communist government offered free school to 
orphans like myself, and my husband Ernest could 
have gone to school for free also. A few times I men¬ 
tioned to Ernest that we should leave the town and get 
an education. We were young and could have created a 
different life, but Ernest refused to leave the town. He 
had a small piece of land and did not wish to change 
his lifestyle. I felt safe next to Ernest, I did not want to 
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apply for school without my husband. 

Our life in the town was not easy and the work was 
very stressful. Nothing would make me leave the only 
person whom I had learned to love and to whom I be¬ 
longed. 

Ernest worked hard to create a better life for us. He 
grew plums and from the plums he made whiskey in 
two separate places. 

Many nights he slept next to the still (units). The 
whiskey was stored in large barrels. Ernest decided to 
buy out his sister’s share of the inherited land and pay 
for the property with the whiskey. He put the barrel 
with the whiskey in a cart. 

In those times the whiskey was more valuable than 
the Romanian currency. Instead of his sister’s land, 
Ernest could have bought two or three houses at 
Oradea, the largest city in the Bihor region. 

After dark, with the hired help on a two-horse drawn 
cart I left Varviz towards Resighea to deliver the 
whiskey to pay for the land, a distance of 80 kilometers. 
As we traveled through an acacia forest, rabbits ran 
across the road, while the wind whistled and the trees 
bent. At age eighteen, I was frightened. At day break 
we arrived at my sister-in-law’s house and unloaded the 
barrels with the whiskey. 

The man fed the horses and soon we started on the 
journey home to Varviz. Ironically, there were plenty 
of green plums on the trees. It looked like we would 
have a good season to make new whiskey. Suddenly the 
weather changed and the plums froze on the trees. The 
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whiskey which Ernest paid for the land was worth 
much more, so his sister made a good deal. 


A TWIST OF FATE 

So manyjews were murdered during the Holocaust. 
Some survivors inherited property and were consid¬ 
ered rich. Sany, Jolan’s husband was considered to be 
a well-to-do man. The Communist regime confiscated 
wealthy people’s property. Jewish families were of¬ 
fered, with restricted package, an exit visa to leave for 
Israel. The Communist government received money for 
each person. Jolan and her family moved to Israel. 

Years later Ernest and I visited his sister Jolan and 
her family who were living in Geia near Askelon, in Is¬ 
rael. We were talking about old times and family mem¬ 
bers. Suddenly Jolan told the following true story 
which pleased me and would have made my parents 
happy, “Elly do you know that my older brother Geza, 
courted your mother Irina Farkas?” I was stunned and 
asked, “Please tell me, I would like to hear about it.” 

Jolan began: “Geza often visited your mother’s family 
house on horseback. They lived about a 20-25 kilome¬ 
ters distance from Varviz. Geza had to travel through a 
small forest close to the town of Ciutelec. 

Once, late at night, as Geza returned on horseback, 
a wolf attacked him and the horse. My brother, climbed 
up a tree and the horse ran away. Luckily it was close 
to day break and people began to work on the area held 
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and rescued Geza.” (I thought, “What a small world!”) 

Suddenly a memory hit me. Twice a year my mother 
and I visited her mother Lina. My granny lived in the 
town Marghita. I was granny’s favorite grandchild. I 
wondered why? The reason could be that granny sel¬ 
dom saw me! Her other 16 grandchildren lived nearby 
and they visited her more often. 

At that time grandmother Lina said to my mother, 
“Elly is a very good child. Families do not let a girl like 
her marry out of the family.” My mother answered, “I 
would never agree to let Elly marry a blood relative.” 
By Jewish law an uncle or first cousin’s marriage is per¬ 
mitted, even encouraged. Ernest was next to me and I 
asked, “If my mother would have married your brother 
Geza, you would be my uncle. Ernest, what do you 
think, would we have gotten married?” Ernest was 
speechless. He never heard this true story either. 

Thoughts went through my mind how strange life is. 
My mother and granny were murdered during the 
Holocaust. Without knowing this story, as an orphan 
child I married Ernest, not a blood relative, but I re¬ 
mained in the family. By a twist of fate I did what those 
who loved me most wished: marry in the family, but 
not a blood relative. (Ernest mother’s sister married my 
mother’s older brother.) 

I was planning to write only about my husband and 
his family, but I would like to include a few lines about 
my family. My granny Lina married grandpa Adalbert. 
They had three boys: Laios, Arnold and Nacy and four 
girls: Matild, Rozsi, Gizela and Irina, my mother. 
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CIUTELEC 

As mentioned above, the small town of Ciutelec was 
located a few kilometers from Varviz. By entering a few 
lines, I am writing a true history about this town. 
There is a huge castle that belonged to the Welmher- 
stein family. One of their daughters married into Baron 
Rothschild’s family in Paris, France. But the famous 
family could not save Miss Welmherstein. She was de¬ 
ported and murdered during the Holocaust in the 
Auschwitz-2/Birkenaus death factory. Now the castle 
is used as an old age home. 
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Family Gathering 


Although the house in which we lived in Varviz was 
old, soon it became a family gathering place. Ernest’s 
relatives arrived unannounced and stayed for a few 
weeks. The second to arrive in 1947 was Ernest’s and 
my mutual cousin, (prior to deportation, my uncle mar¬ 
ried Ernest’s aunt, their children were first cousins to 
Ernest and to me). 

She arrived with a young man on a motorcycle. In a 
few days they left. My cousin had no sweater or jacket. 
I loaned her my only coat, but she lost it on the road. 
Later in life when she was married, she came to Varviz 
for a vacation with her husband and their son. In a few 
weeks they returned to Bucharest where they worked 
and lived. 

Jolan and her husband had a handsome son. The 
child was often sick with respiratory problems. In 
Varviz the climate was better than in Resighea where 
they lived. In 1948 Jolan and her husband Sany arrived 
with their son for vacation. After a few days Sany re¬ 
turned to Resighea; Jolan and their son stayed. I loved 
to play with him and feed the little boy. In a few weeks 
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Sany returned on a horse drawn cart to take his family 
home. The following year Jolan and the little boy came 
again. As in the previous year, in a few weeks her hus¬ 
band Sany arrived to take them home. 

Other family members visited and stayed with us in 
Varviz. Our other mutual cousin arrived, (my uncle’s 
and Ernest’s aunt’s daughter). She lived in Oradea 
where her life was difficult. She and her son were our 
guests for weeks. Ernest and I did not have a fancy life. 
We had simple food on the table. We were happy to 
share with family members. It was natural that our rel¬ 
atives were coming to us, because none had parents or 
other relatives to visit. No one could afford to pay for a 
vacation in a resort. 

For Ernest and me it was satisfying that relatives 
were coming to visit us. We loved everyone. Some 
stayed for a few weeks. When they left to return to 
their home, we missed them for days. A few years later 
my sister-in-law Belus’ children left their parents’ 
house, hut not for a vacation. Their daughter moved to 
Ali and Olga and their son moved to us. Ernest and I 
took care of our two children and Belus’ son. 
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Ernest Planted Grapes 


The house we had in Varviz had no running water. 
We used water from a well and for necessity we had an 
outhouse. Although the well in our yard had plenty of 
water, it tasted metallic; therefore we carried water for 
drinking and cooking in large buckets from a neighbor. 
But even with all this hardship, our house in Varviz 
was our family home. 

Finally Ernest got closer to accomplishing his dream 
to have a large vineyard. He decided to plant grapes on 
the land he bought from his sisters. Ernest hired a few 
day workers and he worked alongside them as they 
planted grapes. 

With little cooking experience, I had to feed the 
workers in the held. Early morning for breakfast I pre¬ 
pared mashed potatoes with meat and drinks which I 
carried up the hill. Afterwards I hurried home to pre¬ 
pare lunch. I baked danish in the outside oven. I also 
made soup with meat in it. I climbed the hill again to 
bring food to my husband and the workers. If there was 
not enough chopped wood to heat the oven I chopped 
the wood myself. I prepared different food for supper 
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which was served at the table with wine. 

The vineyard did not work out as Ernest had 
planned and soon he began to lose interest in growing 
grapes. The Communist government changed the laws 
and they confiscated the land that was planted with 
grapes. A few years later a special oil was found on the 
land which was used for airplanes. 

The Communist regime organized a common agri¬ 
cultural program. Peasants were told—and often com¬ 
pelled by force—to get into the unified program and the 
town’s people were not happy. My husband had to do¬ 
nate some of his inheritance into this common pro¬ 
gram. 

Ernest got a job working for the government to op¬ 
erate a small grocery store, but the job lasted only a 
short time. Soon in other towns around the area the 
government opened similar stores and then decided to 
establish a centralized Distribution Center in the larger 
town of Popesti. Ernest became the manager and he 
had two people to assist him. He did a great job man¬ 
aging the Distribution Center. Often Ernest brought 
home the statistics and I helped to cross balance the or¬ 
ders and distribution forms. It was done manually and 
mailed to the main office. At that time there were no 
adding machines and no computers. 

Ernest was young and good looking and young teach¬ 
ers who worked at the nearby school flirted with him. 
After work they played volleyball together. I never com¬ 
plained, hut I was lonely and had no one to talk to, be¬ 
cause the neighbors were peasant townspeople who 
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worked in the fields all day. 

One day Ernest’s brother Ali who lived with his wife 
Olga in the neighborhood, told my husband to stop 
playing with young women and rather to go home to 
be with his young wife. Ernest listened to his brother 
Ali and came home more often to be with me. 

Ernest worked in Popesti and often preferred to have 
lunch in a restaurant with his co-workers. There was a 
wide variety of food prepared and they could choose 
whatever they wanted to eat. The chef was an elderly 
woman who served Ernest with the best food. 

At noon I had to feed the horses and cows and give 
them water. If there were workers in the field I had to 
make them food. I waited for Ernest to come home and 
have lunch with me. It was an easy fifteen or twenty- 
minute bike ride from Popesti to Varviz, yet Ernest sel¬ 
dom came home to share some simple food with me. I 
was upset and I often cried and I overate. 

Ernest decided that we should build a new house. 
The rear wall was still open, although we could live 
with it in the summer. Soon the weather would change 
and we could not live with the open rear wall in the 
winter. Ernest rented a house nearby where we could 
live until a new house would be built. Ernest talked 
with the town’s people and it was decided that every 
family would help to bring stones for the new house’s 
foundations. 

In the town of Varviz there was a nice, unwritten tra¬ 
dition: when one builds a home, all of the town’s people 
help one another for free to bring stones for the foun- 
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dation of a new house. It is also customary for the fam¬ 
ily who gets this special treatment to serve food to ev¬ 
eryone who brings stones. I asked my neighbor, a 
Gentile peasant woman for advice about what to pre¬ 
pare. 

I made stuffed cabbage and the customary cheese 
danish. I had helped to make wine in the past year and 
there was plenty to serve. 

It was a great relief for me that people arrived at dif¬ 
ferent times, it was easier to serve a few people at a 
time. 

There were plenty of stones. Ernest bought mud 
brick and hired a builder who began to work and he or¬ 
dered windows and doors. 

Families who built a house had to serve three meals 
a day to the builder and his helpers while they worked. 
For the morning meal I served whisky, coffee with milk 
and fresh baked danish or potatoes with meat. As soon 
as the morning meal was finished, lunch and dinner 
had to be prepared. The food was prepared on the stove 
with a small oven that was heated with chopped wood. 
If there was not enough chopped wood, I chopped as 
much as was needed. 

At that time in Romania, towns and small cities did 
not have electricity or gas. This luxury was only avail¬ 
able in some large cities. 
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Our Beautiful Daughter Arrived 

(to protect her privacy, I am using 
the fictitious name Abby) 


I was 19 years old and life was very hectic and 
tiring for me. I walked over to feed the animals in the 
stable from the rented house. We were expecting our 
first child and I was constantly worried. My relatives 
had perished during the Holocaust, I had no one to talk 
to and no one to give me advice. Ernest had no knowl¬ 
edge of these matters and could not help with any sug¬ 
gestions. 

During my slavery at the age of fifteen, while work¬ 
ing in the Volkswagen factory at Fallerslaben, Ger¬ 
many, I inhaled paint fumes and got a respiratory 
infection. I constantly coughed day and night. It was 
like whooping cough; medication and cough drops did¬ 
n’t helped. The local midwife, Nicza, who had been 
present when Ernest was horn, examined me and said, 
“Elly will have complications when she gives birth, I 
won’t take care of her.” 

Ernest sent me to his sister Jolan. She planned to 
come with me to Oradea in a large hospital where the 
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doctors could help. We were planning to leave on the 
coming Tuesday, hut our child could not wait. Early 
Sunday evening I got pains which lasted until the next 
day, around 1:00 P.M. I gave birth to a beautiful girl 
with long, auburn hair and blue eyes. She was my first 
child and the umbilical cord was around her neck. We 
were lucky she did not suffocate. The little girl was per¬ 
fect, so pretty and she looked like a doll. A red bow was 
placed in her long hair. 

I wished to name her after my mother Irina, but 
Jolan and my husband did not agree. They named her 
Abby. It did not matter to me what she was named; my 
little girl, our baby whom I could hug, was beautiful. 
Ernest came to see me and his daughter, hut he did not 
know how to pick her up. She wasn’t a small baby, — 4 
kilogram = 8.5 lb; and 51 centimeter = 20.5 inches long. 
I breast fed our beautiful child. 

When Abby was 10 days old Ernest came in a cart 
with two horses to take us home. Growing up in 
Varviz, Ernest had no experience in how to take care 
of a child’s registration. A few weeks later I asked 
Ernest if he had registered our daughter? “No” he said. 
Ernest sent the hired help to Resighea on horse back 
to Jolan so she could register Abby. Jolan sent her hus¬ 
band Sany to the town hall to register Abby. Sany did 
not remember his wife’s maiden name ‘Grosz.’ And so 
in the archives the name is written as ‘Grouszu Abby.’ 

That is not the only mistake he made. (Even today, 
in the year 2012 this creates a great problem.) 

I was sure that my brother-in-law Sany would regis- 
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ter Abby for the day she was born, but he did not. Sany 
wrote to us, “I registered Abby’s birthdate as four 
weeks later than she was born.” I felt as if a bucket of 
cold water had been dumped on my head, but the date 
could not be changed. 

In 1965 when we left Romania a different date was 
written on the exit visa. So in this great country, the 
United States of America, Abby continues her life with 
that date. She went to school, got married, had children, 
and accomplished a successful career. In the year 2009 
Abby needed a birth certificate. She received it from 
Romania with the name ‘Grouszu Abby,’ born one day 
different than the date Sany had told us, and which was 
written on the exit visa when we left Romania. A 
lawyer in Romania has been trying to change the date 
through a court order for the past two years, but has 
been unable to do so. 

Ernest mentioned a few times, “I am sorry I did not 
register our child in Popesti; at least she would have the 
correct name, maybe even the right birth-date.” For a 
long time, and especially since I have been working on 
getting the mistake corrected, I have wondered how a 
smart grown man such as Sany could have made such 
a big mistake. 

In these modern times when everything is so easily 
available, a mother cannot imagine how much work is 
involved in keeping a child clean in cloth diapers, espe¬ 
cially when diapers had to be washed by hand. Material 
was not available in stores. In order to have diapers for 
our baby, I cut a double quilt cover which was my 
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mother’s and was given back to me by Mr. Kelemen and 
his wife Mariska. Every morning after her bath Abby 
took a short nap and another one in the afternoon. I 
was busy washing and boiling the diapers in hot water 
and hanging them outside to dry. 

On the High Holidays in 1949, on the first day of 
Rosh Hashana, we walked from Varviz to Popesti, 
where Jews from the surrounding towns gathered to¬ 
gether to pray. A religious man from Marghita was 
hired to conduct the services. 

On the first day of Rosh Hashana, Ernest suddenly 
got a terrible toothache. There was no dentist in the 
town, so he walked to the local Doctor who tried to pull 
out the tooth, but it broke. 

It was now more painful than before. It was a holiday 
and Ernest waited two more days. Because of the holi¬ 
days, he could not travel to Marghita to visit another 
Doctor. The toothache grew more and more painful as 
he waited. By this time his face was swollen and he was 
in unbearable pain. Dr. Rosenfeld said to me, “Elly, 
warm up salt in a bag and put it on his face; but be care¬ 
ful to do so continuously. If you skip doing this, Ernest 
won’t be able to open his mouth.” I brought wood from 
our property and constantly warmed the salt on a tray 
on the top of the stove. I changed the bag as often as I 
was directed by Dr. Rosenfeld. 
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I Took Ernest to the Hospital 


I remember the exact day and time. It was three A.M. 
Sunday, erev Yom Kippur 1949. Ernest’s face was yel¬ 
low and he was talking nonsense. I left Ernest and 
Abby in the house and walked to the neighbor, a peas¬ 
ant Romanian man and asked his help in putting the 
horses to the cart. I put hay in the back of the cart 
which I covered with a blanket and placed Ernest there. 
Abby was a few weeks old. I held her in my arms and 
with the other hand directed the horses to the next 
town, Popesti. 

It was five A.M. I woke up Ali, Ernest’s brother, and 
told him to come with us to Marghita to see a doctor. 
Ali handled the horses and I sat in the back with 
Ernest’s head on my lap and our little girl in my arms. 
Early in the morning we arrived to Marghita and went 
to Sany and Klari Ostreicher, Olga’s brother’s house. 
Soon Dr. Segal came, and said, “Ernest has sepsis.” I 
never heard of that sickness before. He explained, 
“Ernest got blood poisoning from the tooth infection. 
Dr. Segal told me, “The hot salt elevated the infection. 
If you would have put cold water on Ernest’s face, the 
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infection would not have advanced so fast.” (Dr’s did 
and do make mistakes. I put the hot salt as Dr. Rosen- 
feld told me to do, and with it made Ernest more sick). 

In the emergency, Dr. Segal gave Ernest a high dose 
of penicillin and called an ambulance to transfer Ernest 
to a large city hospital in Oradea. Abby was crying. I 
had no food or drink and I was unable to breast-feed 
her and she was hungry. Klari’s child was the same age 
as our baby and she nursed our daughter. Satisfied, 
Abby slept for hours. 

The ambulance arrived after midnight. Ah and my¬ 
self, with our baby accompanied Ernest in the ambu¬ 
lance. We arrived in Oradea to the number one hospital 
early Monday morning on Yom Kippur. Ernest re¬ 
ceived a blood transfusion and a high dose of penicillin. 
On the afternoon of the same day he received a blood 
transfusion from his brother Ali. The next day I was 
scheduled to give him a blood transfusion also. How¬ 
ever, I had a small infection on my wrist, a small pim¬ 
ple, and the doctors decided to wait a few days before 
I could give blood to Ernest. 

My husband was treated with penicillin and got bet¬ 
ter in two days. He did not need more blood. While in 
the hospital Ernest’s infected tooth was pulled out and 
he was treated with penicillin and since he was an oth¬ 
erwise healthy young man, soon grew well. I stayed at 
our cousin’s house with our baby. Every day I went to 
buy food with our child in my arms and made sure I 
ate enough each day to be able to feed my daughter. 

I prepared cooked fruits with sugar for Ernest and 
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brought it to the hospital in a large bottle each day with 
Abby in my arms. The hospital was far from our 
cousin’s house and I walked to the city center and then 
took an electric car (trolley) the rest of the way. When 
I was in the street with Ahby people stopped and 
touched her as if she was a doll or a real child. I do not 
remember how many days Ernest was in the hospital, 
but in a short time he recovered and we went home to 
Varviz. 

Soon Ernest went back to work and I took care of the 
household. At the time we still lived in the rented 
house. While we were away in Oradea, Ernest’s violin 
disappeared. We were very upset. Ernest played the vi¬ 
olin very well and I always loved listening to him play. 

In a few weeks we moved into our new house. We 
had plenty of rooms and large windows. It was much 
better than the rented house. Ahby soon sat up. We did 
not have a carriage for her and she slept in an old fash¬ 
ioned wooden cradle. Abby did not like to sleep alone 
in the cradle. She cried and we had to put her in bed 
between us. One night Abby cried and was not in the 
bed; she was under the bed. We never knew how she 
got under the bed. This incident did not change things 
and we had to continue having her in bed with us. 

Abby would scream when we get close to the cradle. 
Abby walked at nine months of age and she asked for 
the “potty” and spoke many words. Our little child 
grew and liked to be close to me. Once I did not notice 
when Abby asked for the “potty.” As smart as she was, 
she went to the kitchen cabinet, took out a small pot 
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and sat on it to finish her needs. Our neighbor’s daugh¬ 
ter, a young peasant girl, Florica, often came to play 
with our daughter, who called her lea. Ernest worked 
in Popesti, while I did chores around the house and fed 
the animals. 

Now spring arrived with meadows and trees turning 
green. On sunny days, more often, I walked the three 
kilometers with Abby in my arms to visit Ernest, Ali 
and Olga in Popesti. Along the way occasionally I 
would stop on the roadside to relax. Abby bombarded 
me with questions: “Why does the water have no color? 
Why the sky is blue? Why is the milk white? Why do 
the birds fly?” And so on. She wished to know every¬ 
thing—her questions never stopped. 
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The Neighbors Loved Abby 


Ernest bought a few children’s books written in Ro¬ 
manian and I read them to Abby. She memorized every 
word. The next time I read the book and left out a 
word, she reminded me of the skipped part. 

There was no kindergarten in Varviz. I remembered 
my childhood and how much I liked to be with children 
of my age. I asked the local teacher for help and he ap¬ 
proved our daughter to attend his classes for a few 
hours a day. I escorted Abby over the small wooden 
bridge and left her in the school. By the age of five she 
was reading by herself. 

Abby was not the best eater. When Ernest got home 
at night he took our child in his lap. She just messed up 
the food, hut Ernest put a little in her mouth. As she 
grew, she walked alone to the neighbors. They all liked 
to see our pretty girl. I made her dresses by hand from 
scraps of material. She always looked like a walking 
doll. 

In my early childhood I grew up in a small city. I lost 
my father at age 13 and my mother and only brother at 
15.1 had no experience in raising a child; I needed ad- 
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vice, but had no family to rely on or to ask. When I was 
Abby’s age I remembered going to kindergarten alone. 
Also I remember my parents sending me with a neigh¬ 
boring bus driver to my grandmother in Marghita. On 
arrival at the bus stop my uncle was waiting for me. 

With my background, I thought it was best to let the 
child grow up independent. In Varviz, that remote 
town, everyone loved our child. It was safe and no one 
would harm her. 

One day Abby got sick with diarrhea and could not 
eat. Ernest and I took her to the hospital in Oradea. She 
had an intestinal infection. For ten days she received 
antibiotics, and I stayed in the same room with her in 
the hospital. Abby soon get better. She was released 
and we went home to Varviz. 

I do not remember in which winter it was, but there 
was a heavy snow storm. The roads were nearly im¬ 
passable and Abby got an ear infection and very high 
fever. The roads were not visible and Ernest rode 20 
kilometers on horseback to buy penicillin in Marghita 
for her. A nurse came to the house twice a day to give 
Abby an injection. Soon the infection and the fever 
were gone. 

At Varviz, under Ernest’s wings, I had a place to stay. 
It was so great to have a man whom I loved, but our life 
was not to go so smooth. For some reason my husband 
was not pleased with me. Our child Abby was two 
years old, looked like a walking doll and was very 
smart. She could have a conversation with anyone. 
Ernest often repeated, “Elly go away.” I was desperate 
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and had no where to go. 

In the yard next to the stable was a tall shed with 
strong beams. I tied a rope on my neck, ready to climb 
on a chair and hook the rope on the beam. Suddenly 
our Abby was there and she said, “Mommy I want to 
drink milk.” I was ashamed of my actions. This child 
needed her mother, I was responsible for raising her. 

In a few days when Ernest got home from work in a 
bad mood and said, “Elly leave.” I answered, “Tomor¬ 
row, with Abby, we leave.” The truth is, I had no place 
to go and had no money either. But a miracle happened. 
For the rest of our lives, no matter how tired or angry 
Ernest was, he never said, “Elly leave.” 

I did everything to please and help Ernest to the best 
of my ability. I could never forget Ernest lived through 
a horrible time; perhaps it was because of the sufferings 
he endured during the tragic years when we Jews were 
persecuted. By some miracle Ernest survived more than 
three years of misery: 

1) In a forced labor camp. 

2) Two weeks in the ghetto. 

3) Escorted to return into his unit in forced labor. 
During the freezing winters, he was beaten, 
starved, had typhus. 

4) He was on the Death March to the Mathousen 
concentration camp. The few survivors were lib¬ 
erated on May 4,1945 by Allies at Mathousen sub 
camp Gurckirhen. 

One day Ernest was attacked by a dog in the street. 
The doctor was worried that the dog might have rabies. 
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As a precaution the doctor sent Ernest to the hospital 
in Oradea. I had to work at his job at the Distribution 
Center. I took our Abby to Olga and Ali. At noon I went 
to see her. Late in the afternoon I had to walk to Varviz 
to be sure that everything was alright around the 
house. I hired a woman to feed and milk the cow. 

It was winter and there was heavy snow. It got dark 
early, we had to use a lamp with petroleum for light. It 
was cold in the house and I chopped wood to heat the 
stove. Often I did not return to Popesti the same night, 
but early the next morning. 

Abby got a throat infection with a high fever. The 
doctor came to see her, and gave her penicillin for a few 
days. Soon she got better. In about ten days Ernest 
came home from the hospital. We went home to Varviz; 
it was such a relief to be in our own house. 

In a few months, perhaps because of the rabies shot, 
Ernest’s skin turned yellow with hepatitis. He went to 
the hospital in Oradea for two weeks. While he was 
away again I had to take care of the Distribution Center 
and Abby stayed with Olga and Ah. Some days I took 
Abby with me to the Center. 

When Ernest got home the doctors advised him to 
eat one kilogram farmer cheese (2 lb.) daily for three 
months. It is made from skim milk. In Varviz it was 
easy to buy. I ordered the cheese from three places. 
Often the peasant woman brought it home. 

The next blood test was negative. It was great to be 
home and well. 
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Ernest Gets a Son for His Birthday 

(to protect his privacy, I am using 
the fictitious name Tom) 


Now my life was taking care of my husband and our 
beautiful little girl, and do chores around the house. 
There was plenty of work. I lived as if I was on an is¬ 
land all alone. The townspeople were very nice to me, 
but they worked during the day in the fields. When we 
needed help Ernest hired someone to do the work 
around the house or in the field and we paid them. 
There was no money and time for travel. We did not 
have horses and kept only one cow for milk. 

Ernest suggested that we should raise a few pigs to 
have additional income. He went to the market and 
bought three little pigs. Each was the size of a small cat. 
We created an area for the pigs in the stable and they 
grew quickly. I fed the pigs three times a day. By Christ¬ 
mastime they had gotten big and Ernest sold them. The 
money was kept in a nice fine porcelain chandelier 
which had never been used. There was no hank to de¬ 
posit the money and earn interest. 

In my loneliness I often thought that Ahby would 
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grow up and be in the same situation as me, alone in 
this world. I wished to have another child so Abby 
wouldn’t be as lonely as me. I even asked Dr. Rosen- 
feld’s advice. After a while I got pregnant. It did not 
matter to me if it was another girl, hut Ernest said he 
would like to have a son for his birthday. 

This time the local midwife, Nicza, said again as pre¬ 
viously, “I won’t take care of Elly.” Ernest was sup¬ 
posed to take me to Oradea to give birth in the hospital. 
He planned to leave with me on Wednesday, but on 
Tuesday I got sharp pains. 

Together with Ernest and six year old Abby, we 
walked the three kilometers distance from Varviz to 
Popesti. The same midwife, Nicza, who had assisted 
many years ago with Ernest’s delivery, was present to 
help bring his son into the world. The midwife called 
the local nurse because they were worried about my 
condition. They gave me a few injections since there 
was no doctor available. 

My husband got his wish for his birthday. Ernest 
held a little boy in his arms. No one in the world could 
have planned or predicted that I would give birth to a 
little boy so Ernest should get his wish. 

When we were going to name our handsome little 
boy, again the family didn’t agree to give our son my fa¬ 
ther’s name, Eugen. This time I was sure that Ernest 
would register our son in time. It is customary for Jews 
to circumcise a male newborn. It was done in Marghita 
at the local synagogue. The whole family, Ernest, Ali, 
Olga, Abby the newborn and I traveled by horse-drawn 
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cart to Marghita to stay at Sany Ostreicher and his wife 
Klari’s home (Sany Ostreicher was Olga’s brother). 

The next day we returned home to Varviz. In a few 
days I aslced Ernest, “Did you register our son?” “No,” 
he said. Ernest gave a present to his friend who was the 
local mayor at Popesti. Our son was not registered on 
the day he was born, but ten days later with the name 
Tom Adalbert Grosz. (Tom is a fictitious name to pro¬ 
tect his privacy; his middle name, Adalbert, is for my 
only brother who was murdered during the Holocaust 
at the age of five.) 

This time I was hurt to my core. I had given birth to 
two children and neither was named after my parents. 
The children and Ernest were my life. I could not 
change their names and echoed my mother’s words, 
“Learn never to complain.” For a long time I could not 
call our little boy the name Tom. 

I nursed our son for hours, but he always cried. I took 
him to Dr. Balint, a child specialist in Oradea. I asked 
him why the boy always cries. He said, “the child is 
hungry. Boil farina (until the grain cracks) and feed 
Tom once a day.” The doctor was right. As our son got 
more food, he seldom cried. He was handsome and 
learned to use the “potty” when he was eleven months 
old. At the age of one he walked and balanced his body 
with his small hands. 

Before our son was born I coughed more than ever. 
Usually a newborn baby cries, but he was coughing. 
Our son inherited my respiratory sickness which I got 
at the age of fifteen while working as a slave laborer at 
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the Volkswagen factory in Fallerslabern, Germany. 

While playing with children of his own age, he sud¬ 
denly got pale and got a respiratory infection. It is im¬ 
possible to tell a child not to run or play with the other 
children. Our son was treated with antibiotics. 

The other health issue I had was with my teeth. Dur¬ 
ing slavery in Fallerslaben, Germany my mouth bled 
freequently. A German supervisor risked his freedom 
and brought me salt to rinse my mouth. The bleeding 
stopped, hut a gum disease developed and the roots of 
my teeth were exposed. I was in great pain. The only 
dentist was in Marghita and I traveled there once a 
week. He pulled out all of my teeth even though they 
were healthy (because at that time Romanian dentists 
did not know how to treat gum disease). A hired 
woman took care of Abby and her brother. 

Maybe because of my sufferings during slavery, my 
children were prone to have health problems. At this 
time Abby was gravely ill with rheumatic fever and was 
taken by ambulance to a special children’s hospital in 
Oradea. 

I stayed in Oradea in the hospital with Abby and 
Ernest remained home. Tom, our son, was two and a 
half years old. I could not take him with me and had to 
leave Tom at Olga and Ali’s house. I felt that it was my 
fault that our children were often sick. As a child I got 
sick during the Holocaust and survived. Ernest never 
blamed me for our children’s health problems. 

At night in the hospital I sat on a bench. Sometimes 
I went to sleep at our cousin’s house. She lived in 
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Oradea in a one room apartment and shared a kitchen 
and bathroom with two families. When the doctors did 
their rounds to visit patients at the hospital, I had to 
leave. It was winter and I could not stay in a park. I 
wandered from one store to another, window shopping, 
eagerly waiting for the time to pass, so I could return 
to the hospital to be next to Abby. 

Each weekend Ernest came to visit us. He took a 
room in a hotel at night. I stayed with him and got a 
good shower. Soon Ah and Olga complained to Ernest, 
“Elly should leave Abby in the doctor’s care and get 
home to be with her son.” 

Ernest called me on the telephone and said, “Come 
home on the first bus.” As I got off the bus, and I 
rushed to see and hug our son. I missed Tom so much, 
eager to hold him in my lap. I arrived with the bus 
around 10:00 P.M. Ah waited outside at the door and 
said, “A doctor called from the hospital that Abby has 
gotten worse and you must return. There is no reason 
for your son to see you now, because he will cry.” I 
looked through the window and saw my little son sit¬ 
ting in Gyuri’s lap. He was a gypsy day worker to 
whom our son got very attached. 
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Abby was Transferred 
to Another Hospital 


The next bus was leaving in the morning at 4:00 
A.M. I arrived to Oradea at 9:00 A.M. and rushed to 
the hospital. Abby got ruhela with a very high fever. 
She was transported to an infectious disease hospital 
and I was admitted with her. 

Each day Ernest called and was worried about us. 
There was no reason for him to travel 80 kilometers to 
Oradea. In this hospital there were never any visiting 
hours. There were three children in the room with 
Abby and I slept in the same bed at her feet. (Oradea is 
a large city in the Western part of Romania). 

To be permitted to stay with our daughter, I had to 
feed the other two children. Abby was treated with an- 
tiohiotics and she also had an ear infection. Abby was 
released on my responsibility ten days earlier than ex¬ 
pected from the infectious disease hospital. Ernest 
came to help us get home. Abby was not cured. In ten 
days she had to return for further treatment for the 
rheumatic fever in the children’s hospital at Oradea. 

For the short time I was home with our daughter, I 
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did not have the courage to bring our son to be with 
me. I worried that he might get rubella from which 
Abby was slowly recovering. A few times I walked to 
Popesti wishing to hug our son. I looked through the 
window, where little Tom quietly sat on a small chair. 
I wanted to run inside to take him in my arms, but I 
did not have the courage. 

For the ten days I was home with Abby, even Ernest 
did not walk inside Ah and Olga’s house. We worried 
that Ernest might carry the bacteria from Abby to our 
son Tom. 

The ten days were over and with Ernest’s help, Abby 
was returned to the children’s hospital, from where she 
had been taken a few weeks prior to the infections hos¬ 
pital. With our daughter, I was away from November 
1956 until April 1957. For six months I was not able 
have our son Tom in my arms. 

Finally we were all home. Ernest and I talked about 
our life in this remote town of Varviz. How could we 
raise our two children so far from medical help. It also 
bothered us that we were the only Jewish family in 
Varviz. There were not even any Jewish children in 
Popesti or in the neighboring towns. I was thinking 
with whom Abby or Tom could be friends? We must 
find a way to move where other Jewish children are 
growing up. 

At that time people were only allowed to move from 
one town to another with the Communist govern¬ 
ment’s approval. People were not permitted to move 
from a town into a city. It was an impossible dream as 
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if one would want to fly to the moon. A professional 
advised us to buy land in the first zone area in Oradea 
and get a permit to build a family house. Ernest had a 
friend who worked in the forest and he supplied us 
with wood needed for the new house and for a fence. 
We sold the house that we built in Varviz. 

Ernest bought cement, red brick and ordered win¬ 
dows and doors. Soon one part was ready for us to 
move in. Ernest’s friend arranged for me to get a job to 
work at ‘Plafar’ selecting and sorting stinging nettle 
leaves which were sent to a pharmacy factory. My body 
itched and I got a red rash. As my skin got used to the 
work, it did not itch any more and it actually cured the 
rheumatic pain from which I suffered for years. I re¬ 
ceived a written document saying that I worked in the 
city and we were able to move into our new home with 
the children. 

Ernest’s former teacher from Varviz was now a pro¬ 
fessor in Oradea. With his help we registered Abby in 
the best school in the city. There were plenty of Jewish 
children and Abby was very happy. She got private tu¬ 
toring in Romanian grammar and English language. A 
gentleman came to the house to teach both children to 
play the accordion. Abby and Tom each had their own 
accordion. We also paid a religious man to give ad¬ 
vanced Hebrew lessons to our children; some basics 
they had already learned from me. Tom, as well, at¬ 
tended the best school in the area. 

A friend helped Ernest get a job close to Oradea and 
now our life was in the city. Soon I got a better job. 
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Early mornings one of us stayed in line for milk, bread 
and meat. There were also vegetables and fruits in the 
market. 

I planted 30 special “Miciurin” fruit trees in the back 
yard and 20 rose hushes in the front garden between 
the summer flowers. At the entrance to the property I 
planted grapes on both sides which climbed on an arch. 

We lived and worked in the city, where the children 
went to school. Belus’ son was living with us and at¬ 
tended a school nearby. Our life was in order, or at least 
I thought so. 
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Tom was Seriously Ill 


Tom (we nicknamed him Timi) often get a respira¬ 
tory infection and was treated with penicillin. The in¬ 
fection worsened and he got a spot on his lungs and 
came down with tuberculosis which was treated with 
streptomycin. Our son refused to get an injection from 
the nurse. 

Upon the doctor’s advice I was trained to give him a 
daily shot. Tom trusted me. He pulled off his pants and 
with tears in my eyes I gave him his daily dosage. Tom’s 
lungs slowly improved, but he needed medical check¬ 
ups often. Ernest arranged for a cab in which we took 
Timi to a specialist every week. The doctor suggested 
that we place our son in the sanatorium for special 
treatment, but I promised to take care of him at home. 
Timi was under medical observation until the spots on 
his lungs disappeared. Slowly Timi was healed and re¬ 
sumed attending school. A few of his friends from 
school came and they played in the yard. Abby’s class¬ 
mates also liked to study with her and almost every day 
they came to do their homework together. 

Ernest and I worked hard and did not take any vaca- 
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tions or go out to a restaurant. After so much struggle 
we reached our goal and moved to the best area in a 
nice city. The children were getting the best education 
and we were satisfied. 

Life has ups and plenty of downs. Because of the 
heavy cough I developed during slavery, my abdomen 
split and now I needed surgery. The first operation was 
not successful and six months later I had a second 
surgery. When it healed I returned to work. Our life 
was settling down; and again, I thought everything 
would be all right. 

Transylvania’s three regions were occupied in 1940 
by Hungarians. During the tragic years many entire 
Jewish families perished. In some families one or two 
siblings survived the Holocaust. Those few who re¬ 
turned inherited their family belongings and were con¬ 
sidered overly wealthy by the Communist Romanian 
standard. It was called culac (pronounced coolack). 

The Communist government confiscated their inher¬ 
itance and many Jewish families were forced to leave 
their homes by the Securitate officers (secret Commu¬ 
nist police like the KGB) in the middle of the night with 
only their clothes on their back. Many Jewish families 
were deported to Dobrogea and worked hard labor, it 
was planned to connect the Danube River with the 
Black Sea. 

Close to finishing the plan, engineers realized it was 
a mistake. If the waterway would open, the entire Do¬ 
brogea region would have been flooded. It never was 
put in use and the hard labor was a useless waste of 
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time and money. The Jewish families that were de¬ 
ported to work in Dobrogea were offered to leave Ro¬ 
mania and move to Israel (with only their clothes on 
their backs) and they all eagerly left. Their inheritance 
was never returned to them, nor did they get monetary 
restitution for their seized properties. 

The wounds of the Holocaust had not healed and 
Jews were worried. Everyone remembered the tragic 
past which happened only a few years ago. Jewish fam¬ 
ilies were in the process of patching up their wounded 
lives and now they were frightened. Even those Jewish 
families who did not have large inheritances were wor¬ 
ried. People whispered, “In the 1930’s the Holocaust 
started the same way.” In the confusion many Jewish 
families decided to register to leave the country peace¬ 
fully for Israel. 

In order to leave the country the Ceusescu Commu¬ 
nist regime received money for Jews. Romania would 
become one of the wealthiest European countries. Jews 
left Romania without their possessions. Their land, 
house, and personal property remained for the govern¬ 
ment. 

Families were allowed to take along 20 kilograms in 
their luggage and a wedding ring, hut no earrings other 
jewelry or currency. Jews left Romania like birds with¬ 
out feathers on them. 

Everything a Jewish family had was taken by the lo¬ 
cals and the government workers. The families left 
with no valuables. By law all properties were seized 
by the local government. In order to leave peacefully, 
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every Jewish family left their possessions. In addition, 
it was obligatory to pay a large sum to the local author¬ 
ities for repainting their home; or to pay for any 
changes the “assigned” who was receiving the Jewish 
property, wished to have done. 

At the time when we decided to move with the chil¬ 
dren from Varviz to Oradea in early 1957, we bought 
land to build our home. 

In late 1958 we moved into our new home in Oradea 
with the children. In 1959 and by the 1960’s many Jew¬ 
ish families from towns and cities left Romania. This 
time Jews left their homeland, not because they were 
forced to by Hungarian gendarmes as in 1944, but be¬ 
cause of the constant worry of the Secret Communist 
police. 

In 1948 after the Second World War, like many other 
young married couples, we registered to emigrate to Is¬ 
rael. Six months later we were rejected. Ernest and I 
adjusted ourselves to the available standard of living. 
We worked and lived the best way we could and did not 
think of leaving the land where our families had lived 
for generations. 

Our house in Oradea was build on number one zone, 
the best area in the city, and a 15-minute walk from the 
center of the city. 

The Spring Water director of “Bade Felix” was a 
Hungarian Communist named Gergely. He had connec¬ 
tions at the Romanian Parliament in Bucharest and ar¬ 
ranged for our family to receive visas to leave our 
country. 
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Ernest and I never asked Gergely or any other per¬ 
son for assistance to leave our homeland. The docu¬ 
ments arrived in February 1965.1 did not wish to leave 
our home for which we had struggled so hard. The 
trees I planted had fruits, and in the autumn grapes 
ripened and roses bloomed. How could we leave every¬ 
thing after we worked so hard to have it; and how could 
we take our children out of the school they liked so 
much to attend? 
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In a Jeep I was Taken 
to Securitate (secret police) 


I could not sleep and wished to hide in a cave, but 
what could I do? Ernest and I worked and lived from 
one day to the next. Our dream to bring the children to 
a city had been accomplished. We had our home! Why 
should we leave and where should we go? 

In about mid August, 1965, Gergely was eager to 
move into our house. He entered our property with a 
truck and a dozen day workers. I was home and asked 
him what he wanted? Gergely answered, “Atila occu¬ 
pied Hungary with force, and I am doing the same.” 
(Atila the Hun, in 870 A.D. on a horse drawn cart, 
brought the Huns and Magyars from somewhere in the 
Ural Mountains or from Central Asia—no one ever 
knew exactly where they came from. By force, he occu¬ 
pied the territory between the Danube and Tisa Rivers, 
murdered the local people and settled there. From time 
to time he attacked and murdered the neighboring peo¬ 
ple and expanded the territory they first occupied.) 

My sleepless nights continued and I could not make 
up my mind. 
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By this time fewer Jewish families remained in the 
city. At the end of August 1965, a jeep from the Secu- 
ritate (Secret police like the KBG) stopped in front of 
our house and an officer ordered me to enter in the ve¬ 
hicle. 

At the Securitate I was interviewed by a colonel. He 
said, “We do not force you to leave the country; sign a 
refusal and we will give Gergely another house.” His 
words echoed like the many lies I had heard and wit¬ 
nessed when the Hungarians deceived us, and later the 
Nazis. 

How could I trust this officer? It was well known to 
everyone who lived in Romania in those days, that 
when a person is escorted to the Securitate, he/she is 
beaten, leaving with broken bones and torn kidneys. 
Those who do not die during the torture are admitted 
into hospitals and pass away shortly from their 
wounds. During the Communist era anyone could de¬ 
nounce an individual to the authorities. It did not mat¬ 
ter if what they said was true or false. 

I signed the documents to give our house to Gergely 
and I was satisfied to be able to walk out on my own 
two feet from that notorious torture chamber—the Se¬ 
curitate. With tears in my eyes I went home and wor¬ 
ried about how I would tell my family why I had signed 
the document. 

We had to pay two year’s salary to repaint all the 
walls in our new house. With bitterness in my heart I 
began to pack the items that we were permitted, by law, 
to take out from our home. We left the house with 
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everything and the country where we were born; the 
place where our families lived and worked for many 
generations. 

We hired a truck for travel to the border. Together 
with Ernest and the children, we left our house for the 
last time on September 9,1965. In Romania every child 
began a new school year on that day. While we were 
getting ready to get on the truck our daughter ran away. 
Abby wanted to stay and start the new school year. My 
heart was beating fast and I felt a lump in my throat. 
Ernest and I searched and we eventually found her. I 
felt guilty for taking our children into an unknown fu¬ 
ture. 

We took the train to Bucharest from Arad and stayed 
with relatives for one day. On September 12, 1965, we 
were among 300 Romanian Jews who left on an ALI¬ 
TALIA plane. Everything was taken from us, including 
our citizenship, and we headed to Italy. 

At the Rome airport a Jewish organization met our 
group of 300 and all of us were transferred to Naples 
and housed in a hotel. On arrival the entire group was 
vaccinated. My arm got swollen and infected. I could 
hardly lift or move my arm. A doctor put it in a sling 
and our family’s stay in Naples was extended. Ernest, 
the children and I went for a walk to the market. One 
Italian woman walked from table to table and swal¬ 
lowed live shrimp. 

I wrote a question mark on a piece of paper. She said, 
multo buno which means ‘very good’ in English. 

Ernest’s cousin and his wife wrote us from the 
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United States, that we should say that we wanted to 
come to New York instead of to Israel. My cousin who 
lived in Haifa wrote, “You have to come to Israel to the 
Jewish homeland.” My cousin got in touch with Israel’s 
representative to stop us from going to the United 
States. 

Again, I could not sleep; where should we take our 
children? Finally Ernest said, “My cousin and his fam¬ 
ily left Israel and moved to the United States. He knows 
better than your cousin, so we should listen to him.” 
In Naples the four of us sat and ate food at the same 
table with other Jewish families who had arrived from 
Romania. 

I tried to have a conversation with them to learn 
about what they will do in the United States. Some had 
relatives in the United States. Ernest was worried 
about our future and got very angry and said, “Elly do 
not talk with others,” so I stopped having conversa¬ 
tions with our fellow emigree’s from Romania. In my 
view, by listening to others, we could learn useful in¬ 
formation for the four of us, but Ernest did not agree. 
In a few weeks together with our children and others, 
we were transferred from Naples to Rome. Our travel 
was directed by a Jewish organization. 
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From Rome to New York 


We arrived in Rome for Rosh Hashana and our fam¬ 
ily was housed in a hotel owned by Mr and Mrs. Ten- 
embaum, and it was like a dream. We were served 
holiday food at a nice table. After Yom Kippur the or¬ 
ganization gave us a small amount of money to live on, 
but not enough to stay at this hotel. We shared one 
apartment with the landlord and two other Jewish fam¬ 
ilies from Romania. 

Each family had a separate bedroom. Ernest, the chil¬ 
dren and I, shared a double bed. Four families had a 
common kitchen and shared one bathroom. The land¬ 
lord gave each family a certain time to use the kitchen. 

While we stayed in Rome waiting for a visa to be 
admitted to the United States of America, the orga¬ 
nization gave an opportunity for every emigree to 
learn English. Our children learned quickly, but 
Ernest and I worried day and night about where our 
children would live and how we would provide for 
their needs. I had remorse about our future and 
could not sleep. Why had I signed the documents at 
the Securitate (secret police) giving our house away. 
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Worries ran through my mind about how our chil¬ 
dren would be able to continue their studies and fin¬ 
ish another school year. 

Here in Rome the four of us lived in that rundown 
room. I thought about what a terrible mistake I had 
made. The clothes we brought with us from Romania 
were now worn and we did not have money to buy 
other clothes for the children. I felt that they would 
never forgive me for taking them away from their nice 
house and a good school. 

Our children had had a nice home and a good envi¬ 
ronment, hut now I couldn’t even give them decent 
food. The Italians do not buy day old bread. It was good 
enough for us and cost half price. Because we were con¬ 
stantly worried, Ernest and I had difficulty learning 
English, which was a new language for us. 

Early in March 1966, we were informed that the 
United States had issued entry visas for us and shortly 
our family would leave. There were 300 Jewish emi- 
gree’s from Romania on the ALITALIA plane. The 
plane landed in New York city at JFK airport on Thurs¬ 
day, March 17, 1966, St. Patrick’s Day. At the customs 
area we stood in line. I had raw garlic in my handbag 
which I carried for good luck. The officer politely took 
it away and threw it in the trash. I got scared and cried 
hysterically. How could we have good luck without gar¬ 
lic? Everyone looked at me, and I am sure they thought 
I was crazy. 

At the airport exit Ernest’s cousin greeted us and took 
us to his apartment in Crown Heights, Brooklyn, where 
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his wife served us dinner. Ernest’s cousin arranged for 
our family to have a place to sleep in a nearby house. 
During the night I went to the bathroom and a bug ran 
on the floor, and others ran on the wall. I screamed and 
the landlord and my family ran to see what was wrong. 
The landlady said, “it’s only a roach.” Oh! what a stupid 
person I am—I had taken our children from a clean 
house to this slum. 

Ernest’s cousin gave us $20.00. I went to a store on 
Friday to buy bread and milk. The owner spoke Hun¬ 
garian and said, “If you want to eat bread in America 
you must learn English.” On Saturday we were invited 
for lunch and dinner at Ernest cousin’s home. 

Early Sunday morning Ernest’s cousin went to the 
local common bathhouse and invited Ernest to go with 
him, but my husband refused. Ernest was accustomed 
to taking a bath alone. 

On Sunday morning Ernest’s cousin gave me two to¬ 
kens and an address and told me to go to work. With 
tears in my eyes I said, “How can I go to work with a 
fever and a cough?” Ernest’s cousin said, “You came to 
America to have others feed your children?” 

I felt as if a cold shower had fallen on me. I went to 
work in a factory around Bleeker Street. My first job 
was on a sewing machine putting zippers on linings for 
coats. There was a lot of dust and I coughed constantly. 
The owner gave me tea with no sugar or lemon. From 
that day on, March 20, 1966, up to our retirement, we 
worked 16-18 hours every day and most weekends also. 
Ernest and I were too proud to ask or take assistance 
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from others. No matter how hard our job was, we 
worked and never took help from anyone. We took care 
of our two children ourselves. 

In Romania I learned to make patterns on measure¬ 
ments in all sizes for men and women, but in the 
United States I had no one to advise or help me to get 
a job in that held. In the 1960’s it was a good profession 
and our life would have been easier. On my first job I 
earned $30.00 in two weeks. Later in our life I have 
heard that a pattern maker got paid $20.00 per hour. 
Life in our family would have been different and set¬ 
tling in a new country would have been an easier be¬ 
ginning. 

Monday, March 21,1966, our children began school. 
Ernest and I worked during the day, and at night at¬ 
tended evening classes to learn English. Soon I changed 
jobs for better pay and earned more money. 

Ernest’s cousin recommended that my husband get 
a job polishing jewelry. The work was new to Ernest 
and by mistake he inhaled ammonia which got into his 
lungs. This caused a respiratory infection which was 
treated with antiobiotics. In a week Ernest got better 
and was ready to work, but the owner would not take 
him back. 

In a few months, for Ernest’s 45th birthday, I man¬ 
aged to buy him a new violin. We needed so many 
things for the children and us, but I wished to give him 
something special. Ernest played the violin well. The 
music just “flew” in the air and I enjoyed listening to 
him play. 
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We worked very hard and long hours in our new 
land. Ernest was tired and seldom played the violin. His 
fingers got soaked washing dishes and later got weak¬ 
ened from lifting large boxes. Ernest never complained 
or mentioned why I signed the documents to give away 
our house in Romania. 
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We Worked Hard 


We could not speak English, or even the Jewish lan¬ 
guage, as most Jews from Eastern European countries 
did when they arrived in New York. Ernest was offered 
a job working nights unloading meat in a freezer. I ran 
to the door to stop him from leaving. I would not let 
my husband work nights, and especially in a freezer. 
On the next job Ernest washed dishes at a take out 
kosher food place. The metal from the soap-pads got 
into his already soaked skin. The owner would not give 
him rubber gloves, or offer him a cup of hot soup. 

Ernest took a sandwich from home for lunch and 
drank water from the faucet. 

I recommended Ernest for a job where I worked 
mending sweaters. He worked there for a while pack¬ 
ing sweaters and lifting large boxes. Soon the owner 
gave him a chance to learn how to cut sweaters. This 
job was more suitable to a former purchasing agent the 
job Ernest had for many years before we left Romania. 

By January 1967 I learned enough English and got 
office work at Hertz Rent a Car. In 1969 the company 
moved its main office to Oklahoma. The management 
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offered to transfer me and my family. Nothing in the 
world would give me courage and stamina to move our 
children to another school again. Ernest and I decided 
to stay in New York. 

On a Friday afternoon I left the office at Hertz Rent 
a Car and the following Monday began to work at 
American Express. I worked at this job for almost eight 
years until I got into an accident. 

While stapling lost/stolen checks, the ligament in my 
right elbow was torn. It was painful and for a while I 
could not use my right arm and it was placed in a sling. 

This book is about Ernest’s life, but his life was with 
our two children and me. Therefore we are part of his 
true story. 

Abby, our first child, was a good student. After high 
school she got a scholarship for college. In 1971 she got 
married to a young man, who was also born in Roma¬ 
nia. When our daughter moved out I felt my heart stop. 
For a long time I could not get used to her not being at 
home. Abby is a well known chemist. She remained 
close to us and her husband is a good man. Their older 
son and his wife and the younger son, are smart and 
successful grandchildren. 

Our son Tom wished to be a physician in the United 
States. We could not afford to pay tuition for his edu¬ 
cation. Other young men whose parents emigrated 
from Romania returned to medical school at Cluj- 
Napoca, in Romania. In 1972 Tom did the same and 
left for Romania for medical school. 

Tom was getting ready to leave oversees for medical 
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school, but first assisted his father to buy a house. After 
Tom left for Romania, Ernest and I moved into the 
house where I am living at the present time. 

Tom is a physician in the United States. He is mar¬ 
ried to a woman who was born in the United States and 
they have three children, a son and twin girls. They are 
under ten years of age. 

I always felt remorse; I worked in an office while 
Ernest worked hard at various jobs. For many years in 
Romania he was a purchasing agent: he ordered mer¬ 
chandise from factories and distributed it to small 
stores. In Romania Ernest had two men to help him to 
do the work. It was an office job. 

In the United States one of Ernest’s friends was in 
the leather garment business. I asked him to help my 
husband learn how to cut leather goods. This man’s 16 
year old son was a high school dropout. The young 
man and another man, went into partnership with 
Ernest in leather garments. They asked me to keep 
their books in order. In the afternoon when I left my 
job at the office, I went to the factory to help them. I 
did this without any pay. 

The partnership did not work. Ernest and I made 
payment arrangements and the partnership was dis¬ 
solved. I left my office job and worked in the factory 
full time with Ernest. During the day I worked on ma¬ 
chines and evenings and weekends worked on the 
bookkeeping. Every evening Ernest and I prepared 
work for the next morning for between forty and fifty 
employees. 
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The Landlord Doubled the Rent 


At the end of December 1980 Ernest had prostate 
surgery. Three weeks later he had hernia surgery on 
his right side. In 1983 he had hernia surgery on his left 
side. Each operation went well and he recovered soon. 
While Ernest was in the hospital for the first two surg¬ 
eries, I took care of the factory, it was between the win¬ 
ter holidays. At this time most workers were usually on 
vacation and only five or six employees came to work 
in the factory. 

I stayed at Ernest’s bedside many hours and at night 
slept on a chair. I traveled every day by subway and bus 
to be with him. It took long hours to commute and I sel¬ 
dom got a chance to get home to Queens. 

In the factory building at 257 West 38th Street, we 
paid rent. The inside walls were painted black and even 
though all the lights were on, it was still dark. The elec¬ 
tricity bill was very high. The building was sold. Ernest 
spoke with the new owner who verbally agreed to give 
a month’s free rent and would reimburse the amount 
we paid for the paint. 

Six of us worked long hours for two weeks to paint 
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the 5,500 square foot factory floor from black to off 
white. To cover the dark wall and ceiling we painted 
them twice. The place got brighter and we used less 
electricity. The landlord did not keep his promise of 
free rent for a month, or reimburse the bill for the 
paint. It was only a verbal agreement and now the new 
owner doubled the rent. 

Together with Ernest I worked long hours; from five 
A.M. to eleven P.M. seven days a week. For many years 
we rarely saw daylight. Summers were very hot. We 
had large fans but no air conditioning. 

We shipped between 120-150 leather coats every day. 
The area was huge and I was always in a hurry. Once 
I had a very hard fall and I was unable to sit for a while. 
I worked standing. 

Suddenly in 1984 I could not bend my right knee. I 
was advised to rest for a few months. How could I do 
that? In the end I suggested to Ernest that we should 
sell the well equipped factory with 50 machines. Ernest 
had no choice. He could not work alone and do the 
many jobs the two of us did. During the day we worked 
among the employees. Evenings Ernest cleaned the 
place. I managed the books. Every evening Ernest and 
I prepared the work for each employee for the next 
morning. There was not enough income to hire an¬ 
other person. 

Ernest got a job in a factory cutting leather garments 
and was not happy. Now he did not own a place and 
had to work for others again. I had remorse and felt 
guilty that because of me Ernest was not his own boss. 
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In the factory every worker called Ernest “Mr. Gross.” 
(in the United States the ‘z’ from Grosz was changed to 
an ‘s’). 

At the present place where Ernest worked, he was 
just another employee among the others and no one 
called him Mister—in the factory I was called Elly by 
everyone. Often Ernest was angry and blamed me that 
it was my fault that he had to work for others—which 
was true! 

Sometimes I thought of opening a new place, hut the 
manufacturing jobs were moved to China or to other 
countries. To produce leather garments in the United 
States, the labor, material and the rent is high. A gar¬ 
ment would cost more in the stores. In the United 
States the wages are not competitive with foreign coun¬ 
tries. All of us look for bargains while shopping in 
stores. 

In about three months my knee healed and soon I got 
an office job where I worked until my retirement in 
1993. 

Tom finished medical school and moved to Israel 
where he worked at Ramham Hospital in Haifa as an 
orthopedic surgeon. While on vacation with Ernest we 
went to Israel a few times and stayed at our son’s apart¬ 
ment. In Israel we took bus tours around the country. 
It was such a joy. We, the survivors of the Holocaust, 
have a country. Once on the way to Israel we changed 
planes in Rome. We met Mother Theresa at the airport. 
It was a joyous thrill to kiss her hand. 

In the early 90’s Tom returned from Israel for good. 
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In the United States he studied for two years to pass 
the required exam for foreign medical graduates to 
work as a physician. According to the American Med¬ 
ical Society restriction, Tom could not work as an or¬ 
thopedic doctor as he had in Israel. He is an internist 
and can perform minor surgery. 

Ernest and I visited a few relatives in Israel and they 
were all happy to see us. Their elders had passed away 
and the new generation only spoke Hebrew, and we 
could not have conversations with them. I often call 
some of them, hut because we do not speak the same 
language it is difficult to have a long conversation. 
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Ernest Got a Stroke 


On December 31,1998 Ernest and I were celebrating 
the New Year of 1999 at Utopia Parkway Jewish Center. 
We danced for the last time in our lives. Every morning 
Ernest woke up and got ready to attend the mornings 
prayers at the synagogue. 

On January 7, 1999 about 6:00 A.M. he was ready to 
get up, but could not and was mumbling, I could not 
figure out what he said. I asked Ernest if he wanted to 
say something. I asked him to repeat his reply, hut he 
mumbled again. Early in my life I had minimum train¬ 
ing in first aid. I knew my husband had a stroke. For 
many years Ernest had been on medication to control 
his high blood pressure. 

I called our two children. Abby lives in the neighbor¬ 
hood and came over quickly. I called the wife of one of 
our relatives who was a section director in the hospital. 
In half an hour Ernest was rolled into the emergency 
room and I said, “My husband has had a stroke.” By the 
time we arrived our relative had arranged for a special¬ 
ist, Dr. Oriby, to be at the emergency room. A cat scan 
was done and Dr. Oriby said to me, “Your husband has 
had a massive stroke.” 
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He pointed to the cat-scan film, where it showed 
three parts of Ernest’s hrain were flooded with hlood. 

Our son Tom arrived and Dr. Oriby said, “Only a 
miracle will help your father to survive; we physicians 
can’t help. He will get worse before he might get bet¬ 
ter.” Soon Ernest went into a coma for six days. I sat 
on a chair in the intensive care unit and moistened his 
cracked lips with a wet cloth. After six days Ernest 
opened his eyes and was moved to a regular room. I did 
not want him to have to wear pampers and lifted him 
on a commode day and night. I went home for an hour 
or two every day to open the mail and change clothes. 

On January 22, or 23, 1999 Ernest was moved to 
Parker Jewish Rehab where he stayed for 59 days. At 
this center I was not allowed to stay overnight next to 
Ernest. I arrived at 7:00 A.M. and left at 10:00 P.M. Dur¬ 
ing the day I rolled Ernest in a wheelchair around the 
lobby. I did not want him to stay in bed all day. When 
he took a nap I went to the vending machine and 
bought a chocolate bar or ice-cream for quick energy. 

In March 23 or 24, 1999 Ernest was released. I was 
scared and worried. I begged the social worker to let 
Ernest stay a few more days, so that I could have time 
to prepare the house to bring my husband home. I had 
to order a wheelchair, clean the house and buy some 
food, but she would not agree to have him stay a little 
longer. 

A physical therapist came to the house to give Ernest 
exercise. This was a waste of insurance money and 
Ernest did not benefit from it. All he did was to tell 
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Ernest to get up and sit. 

The insurance covered the cost of the speech thera¬ 
pist for ten days. I hired her to come to our house three 
times a week to give Ernest speech therapy with pic¬ 
tures. That helped him learn to speak a few words. To 
further help improve his speech, I registered Ernest at 
Queens College three times a week. He was very happy 
to be among young students. I drove him to the college 
in our car. 

Ernest improved and went alone to pray in the syn¬ 
agogue in the mornings five blocks from our home 
where he had to cross a major street with heavy traffic. 
He worked around the house and swept the front yard. 
He helped to prepare medications for both of us every 
week. We had limited conversations, but Ernest under¬ 
stood everything I said. 

It was so nice having Ernest at home. He took a 
shower alone, helped to set the table and washed the 
dishes. He peeled potatoes and watered the garden. His 
right leg remained weak due to the stroke and was 
painful. Four times a year an orthopaedic surgeon gave 
him a special injection. We lived our lives the best way 
we could. If I had to leave the house there was always 
one or two people to be with him. 
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Life is Not Easy, 
it Has Ups and Downs 


My life was complete and I was not alone. I had to 
take care of Ernest and we lived in the best possible 
way. My husband encouraged me to speak in schools 
and write about our tragic past. 

I received flowers for my speaking engagements and 
when I got home I gave them to Ernest. He was so 
happy to get them. 

In August, 2004 we took a cruise for twelve days to 
Alaska. I had to push Ernest around in a wheelchair 
and it was difficult for me. I got bronchitis on the trip 
and had to be treated for my cough with medications. 

On October 4th and 18th, 2004,1 had a total of four 
stents inserted in my arteries—I am now taking medi¬ 
cations for coronary heart disease for the rest of my 
life. On March 25, 2010 a fifth stent was placed in my 
arteries. Our life was not easy, hut it was manageable. 

On December 10, 2009, about mid-day, I did not no¬ 
tice when Ernest walked out of the room. I looked 
around for him, but did not notice him anywhere in 
the house. I usually brought in the mail and gave it to 
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Ernest to open and read. This morning he said nothing 
and quietly walked out to bring in the mail. He acci¬ 
dently slipped on a plastic Penny Saver advertisement 
bag and fell down three steps. He fell head first and got 
head and nose wounds. He was unable to move. 
Ernest’s legs were on the porch. 

With the help of three other people and myself, we 
brought Ernest inside and placed him on the 
wheelchair. I realized he had broken his leg. I called 911 
and the ambulance took him to the hospital. Ernest had 
surgery the next day on December 11 2009, around 
3:00 PM. Dr. Golan inserted a more than 12 inch metal 
piece and six screws to keep the upper leg and hip to¬ 
gether. After the surgery Ernest had terrible pain, but 
could not express himself. He repeatedly spoke in three 
languages: “let me go” “lasa sa ma due” “hadjal meni.” 

I sat in a chair next to Ernest day and night. Decem¬ 
ber 12, 2009 Ernest’s tongue got swollen also (a side ef¬ 
fect of the generic medication “Vasotex” the brand 
name is Accupril). Ernest was moved to intensive care. 
In a few days he was transferred to the recovery room. 
His testicles were black and extremely swollen. 

Another night around 2:00 A.M. Abby pleaded with 
me to go home from the hospital. As I opened the door 
at home, the telephone rang. A nurse said, “it is urgent 
for you to return.” I took a cab and was there in thirty 
minutes. I found Ernest with his hands and legs tied 
across the bed. I felt so miserable to see my poor hus¬ 
band in this condition. I untied him and he fell asleep. 

During the hospital stay with his broken leg/hip, the 
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right side of Ernest’s face often drooped. This may have 
been as a result of mini strokes. The doctors, nurses 
and I, pushed his bed to the basement for a cat-scan 
day and night. The mini strokes could not be stopped 
or prevented. 

On December 18, 2009 he was transferred to 
Meadow Park Rehab. I was with him in one room 
where I washed and fed him daily. When Ernest ar¬ 
rived at the Rehab center he had a high glucose count 
of 250 and often higher. He was treated with antibiotic 
and with insulin twice a day. Because of Ernest’s poor 
condition I would not leave him alone. He could not 
talk or even ask for a drop of water. I was with him 23 
hours each day. When I went home to wash Ernest’s 
and my clothing, I hired someone to be with him. 

On January 24, 2010 I took Ernest home with the 
ambulette. He could have stayed in the Rehab center 
for two more months, but I felt he would recover more 
quickly at home. I had a lift chair installed for almost 
$3,000 in order to bring him into the house. Upon his 
release from Rehab, I was instructed to take Ernest two 
or three times weekly for physical therapy with the am¬ 
bulette which our insurance would not cover. The 
travel each day was $80.00 and two people had to ac¬ 
company him. In order to save money I purchased the 
therapy machine for $3,995.00, plus installation. 

At home Ernest did exercise four-five times a week. 
For a short time Medicare sent a helper for four hours, 
five days a week. Afterwards I paid a private person to 
help handle Ernest. Because Ernest fell on the plastic 
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bag from Penny Saver, I called the Company to stop 
throwing unsolicited advertisements on our property, 
but they still do. 

As a result of the plastic bags thrown on to property 
Ernest broke his leg/hip and we had very difficult 
times. Many years before Ernest had the accident we 
placed a sign on our property not to throw these adver¬ 
tisements, but those people who were hired to dis¬ 
tribute the Penny Saver plastic bags, (extra trash on the 
steps) do not read English or do not see the signs to stop 
doing this. 

From time to time bags are still thrown on our prop¬ 
erty; on the steps, at the entrance or in the walkway. 
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Daily Routine 


The following chapters are my very tragic true testi¬ 
mony about the beginning of losing my life partner. I 
do not wish to forget important details. Every word is 
true and the facts are all vivid in my memory. I write 
the truth, to the best of my ability, as to how, by a series 
of health professionals’ mistakes, I have become an or¬ 
phan once again. 

July 26. 2011: for the past few days I got help from 
an agency who sent a nice woman. She arrived at 7:00 
A.M. and helped Ernest get out of the bed, take a 
shower and dress with clean clothes. For many years 
in the early morning, I prepared clean clothes, medica¬ 
tion and breakfast. For me it was a routine each day, I 
started at 5:00 A.M. After his shower, Ernest walked 
into the kitchen alone. I took his blood pressure and 
asked the helper for a written record. It was 150-75-68 
which was almost the same for every day. 

My husband’s medications and vitamins were: In the 
morning, 12.5 hydroclorozide, 200 mg. trandate, 40 
mg. protanix, 400 mg. vitamin E, (every second day 10 
mg. lasix and 5 mg. potassium, it was not due this day.) 
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At noon 500 mg. vitamin C, 500 mg. chondroitin, 400 
mg. glucosamite, 81 mg. aspirin, 400. mg. cranberry, 
and 200 mg. garlic. In the evenings, he got additional 
medications; 40 mg. accupril, 200 mg. trandate. 

After breakfast Ernest’s routine was: walk to the liv¬ 
ing room, sit on his armchair and sleep for a half hour. 
When weather permitted, he walked outside with an 
escort to get fresh air. Each morning the helper did 
short exercises with Ernest. She also did a short speech 
therapy whereby he would identify the names of pic¬ 
tures on the special cards. 

After lunch Ernest took a short nap and when he 
awoke, he would go downstairs with the lift chair and 
do exercises on a special “NU-STEPS” machine for half 
an hour or more, while watching T.V. Each afternoon 
from 4:00-5:00 P.M. we would play Rami-cube, which 
is a cubical game with numbers from 1-13 in four col¬ 
ors. The helper would play alone and Ernest and I 
would play together. He knew the numbers and colors. 

On the fateful day of July 26, 2011, after Ernest had 
breakfast he started to breathe heavily and was sleepy. 
I worried and called Dr. Jayant Patel, our family physi¬ 
cian, at 8:00 A.M. to make a house call for Ernest. Dr. 
Patel arrived at 8:30 A.M. and examined Ernest. He 
said, “Ernest is getting old, Elly, you won’t be able to 
handle him at home. Make up your mind and at least 
consider for a few weeks placing your husband into a 
nursing home.” My answer was, “Not to my last 
breath.” Dr. Patel left at 9:00 A.M. 

Irene, the physical therapist usually came in the af- 
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ternoon, but this day she came at 9:15 A.M. This was 
her last day of the five visits approved by the insurance. 
Irene threw a large hall to Ernest and said, “Catch”. 
Also on her command she told him to move his legs and 
arms. It was early morning and too much for Ernest 
after his shower, breakfast, medications and Dr. Patel’s 
visit. All of this made him tired. Ernest moved slowly 
and was sleepy. He could not catch the ball. Irene called 
the ambulance and said to me, “Dr. Patel agreed Ernest 
should go to the hospital for observation.” 

Irene did not ask me whether I agreed or not. While 
in the ambulance the paramedic, a tall Chinese gentle¬ 
men asked, “Why are you taking this guy to the hospi¬ 
tal with the ambulance; he looks okay, doesn’t need 
oxygen, and is breathing on his own.” I said, “I do not 
know myself why, but the physical therapist called 911 
without asking me.” 

When Ernest was placed in the ambulance a neigh¬ 
bor came to see what was happening. Ernest recog¬ 
nized him, smiled and said, “Hi,” and he lifted his arm 
and saluted like a soldier. 
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The Beginning of the End 


Ernest was admitted to the emergency room for ob¬ 
servation at New York Hospital of Queens (formerly 
Booth Memorial). Afterwards, on the same day he was 
admitted to West section room 509. It was a nice room 
with the latest equipment. From Tuesday, July 26, 2011 
until late afternoon Friday, July 29, 2011, Ernest did 
not receive food or water, only I.V., because the speech 
therapist had no time to evaluate his swallowing, even 
though the exam takes a maximum of 5-10 minutes. 

Ernest was on complete bed rest and with the heavy 
flow of the I.V. his lungs became flooded and he got 
pneumonia. The heart specialist said, “The heart is 
functioning well.” The urologist said, “One kidney got 
weak, perhaps because the heavy flow of I.V. put a 
strain on it, but many people live with one kidney, it is 
nothing to worry about.” 

Why was Ernest given such a heavy dose of I.V. 
which caused him to get pneumonia and not given the 
proper antiobiotics afterwards? Was it because he was 
90 years old? 

Dr. Winkler ordered to have his urine collected for 
24 hours. The nurse had no experience how to insert 
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the tube. Ernest bled heavily and the tube was pulled 
out. For the next three days the urine was filled with 
dark blood and he had tremendous pain. Ernest 
moaned in agony. He squeezed my hand and looked 
into my eyes as if to ask for help, but he could not 
speak. Tears poured from my eyes but I could not ease 
his pain, only wipe his blood. 

On or about July 27th, or 28th, while Ernest was in 
room West 509, Dr. Leone Sheerly met me in the hall¬ 
way and whispered, “Take your husband home or he 
will die here.” I thought the doctor was crazy; how she 
could say that. Ernest was getting I.V. and medications. 
During the week, almost each day doctors came to the 
doorway and asked, “Ernest how are you?” and they 
walked on. My husband had x-rays and a cat-scan. I sat 
quietly on a chair next to him, pleased to be there. 
Gladly, I helped the aide to change linen and put cream 
on my husband body to prevent him getting bed sores. 

Ernest watched TV and felt that he wouldn’t die, and 
would soon go home. I hoped—felt very sure—that 
Ernest had good medical care. I never asked the nurses 
or doctors what medication my husband received. Now 
I regret it. If a question was addressed to me I an¬ 
swered. 

On Friday, August 5, 2011, Ernest was on oxygen 
and scheduled for a nebulizer treatment at 5:00 P.M. 
At 4:00 P.M. Dr. Neja Zyneloglu ordered the ambu¬ 
lance to send my husband home. I desperately begged 
Dr. Zyneloglu to please come to see my husband. 

Ernest was wheezing and the oxygen had been taken 
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off. Dr. Zyneloglu (in short Dr. Z.) stopped at the door¬ 
way. He did not enter the room to listen to Ernest’s 
breathing and said, “He is breathing on his own and 
does not need oxygen or a nebulizer and I am sorry for 
you. He will be back in two days.” 

Since my husband of 65 years passed away, I often 
think why Dr. Zyneloglu said to me, “I am sorry for 
you.” If Ernest was okay to go home with no oxygen 
and no nebulizer, Dr. Zyneloglu had no reason to be 
sorry for me. What did he mean, and why did he send 
Ernest home for two days? 

Paramedics arrived to take Ernest home. They 
handed me prescriptions for three days; isosihide, ce- 
fuxocmis, metronodizole, but no prescriptions for oxy¬ 
gen and the nebulizer. I pleaded with Dr. Zyneloglu to 
please write a prescription for oxygen and nebulizer, 
hut he did not. The three medications were ordered via 
fax and our daughter picked them up. 

On the way home the paramedic said, “This man is 
wheezing, why was he sent home?” I could not say a 
word. The case worker in the hospital made arrange¬ 
ments for a metal lift to be delivered by the time we ar¬ 
rived home. I am forever haunted by the question: if 
Ernest walked and breathed on his own, why in the 
world did he need the lift, and not the oxygen and the 
nebulizer? (as Dr. Z. said). 

On Friday, August 5, 2011, around midnight, Ernest 
gasped for air and was sweating. I put a vaporizer next 
to him and called Rite-Aide to get a nebulizer, but I had 
no prescription. Our daughter went to the pharmacy 
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and got some kind of passage-opener spray. I called our 
son in New Jersey and he arrived by 3:00 A.M. with a 
nebulizer, but we had no oxygen. 

On Saturday, August 6, 2011 at 9:30 A.M., I arrived 
at the hospital and asked Dr. Leone Sheerly for a pre¬ 
scription for a nebulizer and oxygen. She was able to 
write a prescription for a nebulizer, but was not autho¬ 
rized to write one for oxygen. The pharmacy could not 
even release the nebulizer on Dr. Leone Sheerly’s pre¬ 
scription. Another physician’s license was used to re¬ 
ceive the nebulizer, but we could not get oxygen. 

Ernest had been home Saturday, Sunday and Mon¬ 
day (almost as Dr. Zeyneloglu predicted, not two days, 
but three days.) 
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Ernest Returned to the Hospital 


On Monday, August 8, 2011, after midnight, I took 
Ernest’s oxygen level, it was 84.1 called the ambulance 
and Ernest was returned to the hospital. In the inten¬ 
sive care unit of the emergency room, he received a se¬ 
ries of antiobiotics, oxygen and a nebulizer. 

It was like a miracle. Ernest recovered, smiled, had 
ice cream and got better. I cried in a corner, and Ernest 
tried to comfort me. He pointed to Abby and tried to 
say, “Your mother is crying.” I felt like I was in heaven 
and G’d was listening to my prayers. 

Soon Ernest will get well and I will take him home. 
(Maybe that day I should have taken him home or to 
another hospital to get proper medications.) 

In the late afternoon Ernest was admitted and moved 
to room 511 North. After Ernest passed away I found 
out that the emergency room is separate from the hos¬ 
pital. For this reason Ernest did not get the same med¬ 
ication in room 511 North as he did in the emergency 
room. 

In room 511 North, Ernest was treated with I.V. fluid, 
blood thinner and morphine. When the nurse, Arme¬ 
nia, said, “I am going to give him morphine,” I asked 
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her, “Please double check with the doctor as to the 
dosage you are ready to give Ernest.” About three 
hours later the nurse said, “I double checked with the 
physician and he approved the dosage to be given.” 
Upon receiving the morphine, Ernest slept on and off. 
This time the urologist inserted the urinary tube and 
there was no bleeding. The blood work showed that 
Ernest had an infection, but he was not given the same 
antibiotic as was given to him earlier in the emergency 
room. Ernest was still in discomfort, because of the 
tube. He was trying to pull out the tube and the nurse 
put large gloves on his hands. Ernest wanted to take off 
the gloves and I said to him, “Please keep the gloves 
on—it warms your hands” and he understood. I often 
took the gloves off and massaged his fingers, one hand 
at time and put back the protective gloves. 

Ernest was treated with a series of mistakes and not 
with the proper medications. At this time he was again 
given a large dose of morphine which put him to sleep. 
I never knew what medications were given to Ernest. I 
never said, “Please give my husband more antiohiotics, 
less morphine and less I.V.” I received a special hospital 
permit to stay in the room. I washed Ernest’s face, 
helped him to brush his teeth, and helped the aide to 
turn him and put cream on his body, so he would not 
get bed sores. 

Each morning I left the hospital at 6:00 A.M. and re¬ 
turned again by 7:00 A.M. I sat next to Ernest for 23 
hours every day. Ahby, our daughter, picked me up at 
6:00 A.M. and returned with me by 7:00 A.M. At noon 
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I went to the hospital cafeteria to buy myself food and 
took it up to the room to be next to Ernest. 

On August 15th, at 3:45 P.M. (Av 15, 5771) Ernest 
passed away in my arms due to a series of medical mis¬ 
takes. I closed his eyes, straightened his body and lifted 
his chin. His head got cold, I kept my hand on his warm 
body for hours until our son arrived from New Jersey. 
A religious man was in the room with me and prayed. 
At 6:00 P.M. Ernest’s body was moved to the funeral 
home. 

From July 26, 2011, while Ernest was in the hospital, 
doctors treated him, with a series of mistakes. I lost my 
husband of 65 years. The medical records (970 pages) 
proves it. A few weeks later I asked Dr. Patel, “Did you 
tell Irene the physical therapist to call the ambulance?” 
Dr. Patel answered, “No I did not. I was surprised to 
find that Ernest was sent with an ambulance to the hos¬ 
pital.” On the same day I called Irene and asked her, 
“Why did you call the ambulance?” She said, “I thought 
Ernest had a stroke.” She had acted alone without Dr. 
Patel’s approval, or even asking me. 

My husband had no heart, kidney, liver problems, no 
cancer, no Parkinson and no Alzheimer disease. Due to 
the stroke his speech was impaired and he walked 
slowly. His blood pressure was controlled with medica¬ 
tion and regular visits to the doctors. 

I lost my life partner, whom I meet as an orphan 
child, grew old with him for 65 years and now again, I 
am an orphan. 

I lost Ernest in one of the best equipped hospitals in 
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Queens. Ernest walked slowly into the hospital, hut 
was taken out on a stretcher. 

Ernest survived three and a half years in a forced 
labor camp, the ghetto and the Death March and con¬ 
centration camp. Now as a free man, Ernest had lost 
his life due to medical mistakes. Why did it happen? 
Who should answer? 
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Some of Ernest’s Medical History, 

Recap fromjanuary 7, 1999 


1) Ernest had a massive stroke on January 7 1999, 
Dr. Oriby, a specialist at the hospital said, “Only by a 
miracle will he survive.” Ernest was in the ICU for six 
days. I sat on a chair and wiped his face. I applied a wet 
cloth to his cracked lips and put a straw in his mouth 
to soothe his parched lips with drops of water. 

Ernest awoke and was moved into a regular room. 
Ernest was in the hospital for a total of 16 days and 
then he was transferred to Parker Jewish Rehab Center 
in Long Island. Ernest’s speech remained impaired (flu¬ 
ent Aphasia). He learned to eat and walk slowly again 
by himself. Miraculously, he recovered. 

Ernest went to the bathroom day and night by him¬ 
self and walked in the street with a cane. He also 
swept the driveway, prepared medications, set the 
table and washed the dishes. There are eight steps to 
enter our home. Ernest was able to walk up the steps 
himself with no help. He walked five blocks to the 
synagogue for morning prayers. Later his friend David 
took him with his car. Ernest was strong and active. 
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2) On December 10, 2009, suddenly Ernest was not 
in the room. He left the room without a sound. The 
front door was never locked and now it was wide open. 
I did not notice that Ernest walked out and I ran to look 
for him. He fell head first down three steps. A plastic 
bag with the Penny Saver advertisement was next to 
him. People were walking on the street. I asked their 
help to bring my husband into the house. One of them 
was Mr. Carmeli, our tenant. 

Four of us carried Ernest into the house. I was hold¬ 
ing his broken right leg between his crotch and he 
screamed for the tremendous pain he had. We placed 
him on the wheelchair. His right leg was shorter and 
hung down separately. I knew his leg was broken. The 
rupture was very high and is called ‘a hip fracture.’ 

I called the ambulance. Ernest’s nose and forehead 
were bloody I sprayed them with first aid disinfectant. 

The next day Friday, December 11, 2009 at 3:00 
P.M., Ernest had surgery. He had severe pain after the 
surgery and spoke in three languages, “let me go,” “lasa 
sa ma due,” “hadjal meni”. I sat next to him and he held 
my hand. I wiped his face with a towel, but could not 
ease his pain. The surgeon, Dr. Alexander Golan, per¬ 
formed successful surgery. A few weeks later I had seen 
the x-ray and the fracture was not visible, only the long 
metal support and the six screws that held the leg bone 
together with the hip. 

Doctors replaced the brand name medication Ac- 
cupril with the generic Vasotex. When Ernest was ad¬ 
mitted I told them that he was allergic to the generic 
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medication. One side effect of Vasotex was a swollen 
tongue, among others. On Saturday morning December 
12, 2009, Ernest could not breathe and half of his 
tongue was out of his mouth. Blood was drawn about 
10:00 A.M. I pointed out the swollen tongue to the doc¬ 
tor and he said, “this is because of the oxygen in his 
nose”. I called the head nurse to see my husband, 
“Later” she said. Around 2:00 P.M. our son came to see 
his father. 

He got angry and said to me,”Mom do you see daddy 
can’t breathe and his tongue is swollen, he can’t close 
his mouth?” I answered, “What can I do? I told a doctor 
and called the head nurse. If I complain too much they 
won’t let me sit next to him.” Our son led the head 
nurse by hand and pointed to his father’s swollen 
tongue. In less than ten minutes, there were about 
twenty doctors in the room and they moved Ernest into 
the trauma room. 

Ernest could not breathe and I sat next to him in 
case he needed a tracheotomy to help him breathe. I 
repeated to our son, “I knew your father was allergic 
to generic Vasotex and ordered Accupril from the phar¬ 
macy and it was delivered to the hospital pharmacy.” 

I helped the resident doctor or nurse day and night 
to wheel Ernest’s bed to the basement for a cat-scan. 
He had a series of mini strokes. One night at 2:00 A.M. 
our daughter insisted that I go home for at least a few 
hours to relax in bed. As I opened the door the tele¬ 
phone rang and a nurse said, “Return, because your 
husband bit the nurse and he has been tied to the bed.” 
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I took a cab and returned in thirty minutes. I was ter¬ 
rified to see him in this miserable position with his 
arms and legs outstretched. 

I untied Ernest and he slept quietly until morning. 
His testicles were black, swollen and enlarged. I 
pointed this out to the nurse, hut she did not care. I 
asked Dr. Golan’s advice and he said, “Put a wet towel 
on his testicles.” 

Late Friday afternoon, December 18, 2009, Ernest 
was moved to the Meadowbrook Rehab Center on 
164th Street. Due to the urinary infection, his glucose 
was between 200-300. Ernest was on insulin twice a 
day until his glucose level was normal. Also he received 
an antibiotic for a urinary infection. 

I slept on a chair in the same room with Ernest. In 
the afternoon he took a nap for one hour. Then I 
walked home to change and wash his and my clothes. I 
helped Ernest to eat and go to the bathroom. Every day 
I washed Ernest, (in the rehab patients are bathed 
twice weekly). I also took him twice a day in his 
wheelchair to physical therapy. 

On January 24, 2010, Ernest came home. He could 
have stayed longer, but I felt he would recover sooner 
at home. He slowly learned to walk again, a hit slower 
and with difficulty. Due to the series of mini strokes 
while in the hospital, his speech became more impaired 
and he hardly spoke. 

Most of the time Ernest used a walker, or cane and 
was able to eat by himself and go to the bathroom 
alone, hut needed some help with a shower. With the 
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exception of his stroke, he had no other sicknesses. 
With medication his blood pressure was under control. 

Ernest lived through forced labor, the ghetto, the 
Death March and a cencentration camp, and now, as a 
free man, he passed away in one of the ‘so called’ best 
hospitals in Queens. 
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My Husband’s Last Journey 


The New Montefiore Cemetery in Long Island (a 
part belongs to B’nai Zion and we are members of the 
organization.) Years ago, I bought four cemetery plots. 
Mr. Diamond the manager of this part of the cemetery 
ordered that the grave site be opened. As soon as we 
were at the open gravesite I said, “This is not our 
place.” 

Everyone, even family members looked at me and 
some of them said, “Elly lost her mind, she is crazy. 
Mistakes never happened in this cemetery.” 

One family member said, “Elly you must stop the ser¬ 
vice. Later it will be found that this plot belongs to an¬ 
other family.” 

I was encouraged by her support and I said, “Please 
stop the service and cover the opening with plastic.” 
Some earth had already been thrown onto the grave 
with Ernest’s casket. I shouted that I would take the 
earth out with my own two hands. 

After many hours, our daughter and son and I signed 
the official papers to remove Ernest’s casket and he was 
placed in the correct grave which I had bought many 
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years before. Ernest, my husband for 65 years, on Au¬ 
gust 16, 2011 (Av 16, 5771) was buried twice in one 
day. 

My cousin’s son and my son called Mr. Diamond, the 
B’nai Zion manager, many times to acknowledge the 
unheard of mistake he made. 

My great respect and thanks to the men and women 
who were with us on Ernest’s last journey. 

Everyone waited — there with no food and water on 
a hot sunny day. There were no trees or shade until the 
second burial took place. 
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IN MEMORY OF ERNEST GROSS; 

A HOLOCAUST SURVIVOR 
From Elly Berkovits Gross a survivor in Jamaica, 
New York. 

ERNEST GROSS, MY HUSBAND for 65 YEARS, was 
born in Varviz, a small town in Romania on JUNE 1, 
1921 (IYAR 24, 5681). In 1940 by a decree of Hitler part 
of Romania was given to Hungary and was then occu¬ 
pied by the Hungarians. JEWS were drafted into forced 
labor camps. ERNEST suffered 3.5 years in a forced 
labor camp, then endured the “DEATH MARCH” until 
along with the few remaining men (who were LIKE 
SKELETONS) were eventually herded into MATH- 
OUSEN CONCENTRATION CAMP. Finally ON MAY 4, 
1945 he was LIBERATED from MATHOUSEN sub camp 
GURCKIRHEN by the UNITED STATES ARMY. 

After liberation he returned to his hometown, and 
soon began working. We were married in 1946. We 
lived 20 years under the Communist regime. We ar¬ 
rived in the United States on MARCH 17, 1966 and 
began working very hard to create a home for the chil- 
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dren and us. 

His whole life ERNEST had been a hard worker. 
ERNEST and I raised two wonderful children, ABBY 
and TOM. ERNEST was very fond of Abby’s husband 
and their two sons and the older son’s wife, a grand¬ 
daughter to ERNEST. 

Our son Tom, and his wife and their three young 
children, not school age, a boy and twin girls. ERNEST 
never got tired or sleepy watching them play. HE was 
eagerly waiting for when they would begin attending 
school. 

Life is often cruel, ERNEST WON’T BE HERE to see 
them growing up. 

ERNEST PASSED AWAY ON AUGUST 15, 2011 AT 3:45 
P.M. EST. (AV 15, 5771) In New York Hospital of 
Queens, in Flushing New York. 

ERNEST WAS PLACED TO REST ON AUGUST 16, 
2011 (AV 16, 5771) in the New Montehore Cemetery on 
Long Island, New York. The house is empty and I do 
not know how I will live without HIM. 

Elly Berkovits Gross 
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As a child, by a miracle I survived the Holocaust. 
When I was thirteen years old, my father was drafted 
into forced labor and never returned. When I was fif¬ 
teen, my mother and my only brother were murdered. 
I met Ernest after the Second World War at age sixteen 
when, as an orphan child, I was chased away from my 
parent’s house. 

At age seventeen I married Ernest. We had hard 
times and encountered many obstacles. Now at age 82, 
I am alone again. I cannot find peace in my heart. How 
was I so stupid on August 5, 2011 at 4:00 P. M., that I 
did not say to Dr. Zeyneloglu, “My husband is not 
ready to be released.” 

My first mistake, which will haunt me for the rest of 
my life, on the morning of July 26, 2011,1 let Ernest be 
sent to the hospital. Dr. Patel left at 9:00 A.M. He did 
not say Ernest has to go to the hospital. Dr. Patel said, 
“Maybe Ernest for a while should be moved to a nurs¬ 
ing home.” I answered, “Not to my last breath.” 

At 9:15 A.M. why didn’t I stop Irene, the physical 
therapist, from calling the ambulance. Irene said to me 
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“Dr. Patel agreed that Ernest should get a checkup in 
the hospital.” Why didn’t I call doctor Dr. Patel to check 
that this was true. He left our home a few minutes be¬ 
fore. 

How can I ever in my life, have peace with myself. 
Ernest was like a child and I took care of him for years. 
He was happy sitting outside watching people walk by. 
I bribed him with chocolate to get him to go downstairs 
with the lift chair to do exercise. Ernest was satisfied 
watching the Archie Bunker Show, Sanford and Son, the 
CNN News, and never got tired watching any movie 
about the Holocaust. He liked the interview I did on 
CBS 60 Minutes and watched the Dudu Fisher tape 
many times. 

Ernest often prayed, but G’D or nature did not help 
him to live more years in his house. Ernest’s untimely 
death will be with me day and night, as long as I live. I 
have remorse and feel that I betrayed Ernest’s trust in 
me, by not speaking to stop Irene and demanding Dr. 
Zyneloglu to prescribe oxygen and a nebulizer. 

I was next to Ernest, and never asked the doctors 
with what medication my husband was being treated. 
I trusted the doctors. Why didn’t I bring Ernest home 
from the Emergency Room. In a short time at the hos¬ 
pital, my husband passed away by a series of medical 
mistakes. 

I know I can’t bring Ernest back, but wish, in his 
memory, that other elders be treated differently. I asked 
a lawyer’s advice and he said, “No judge will say that a 
middle aged physician mistreated a 90-year-old man.” 
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I have coronary heart disease and five stents in my 
artery. I have had respiratory difficulties since my slav¬ 
ery. I feel I do not deserve to be alive and see the sun¬ 
shine. To see Ernest for a brief moment, I would give 
the rest of my life. 

On July 26, 2011 and August 5, 2011 others made 
mistakes, but I did, too. I do not have peace of mind: I 
ask myself why I trusted Irene, the physical therapist, 
and why I did not call Dr. Patel to verify that he agreed 
Ernerst should be taken to the hospital; and why, on 
August 5, 2011, I did not protest to Dr. Zeynologlu 
when, without warning, he ordered the ambulance to 
send Ernest home. 

Around 4:00 P.M. the oxygen was disconnected. 
Ernest was wheezing; I begged Dr. Zeynologlu to see 
my husband. The nebulizer treatment was scheduled 
for 5:00 P.M. Soon the ambulance workers arrived and 
placed Ernest on the stretcher. With tears I pleaded 
with Dr. Zeynologlu, “Please give a perscription for 
nebulizer and oxygen.” But he said, “He doesn’t need 
oxygen and nebulizer. I am sorry for you. In two days 
he will be back.” 

I will forever have remorse that I did not verify Irene 
and I did not demand Dr. Zeynologlu to give a proper 
prescription for Ernest. Why had I kept quiet and not 
spoken up? 
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TOWNS/CITIES: Askelon, Arad, Balf, Baile-Felix, Borum- 
laca, Bodonos, Ciutelec, Dorosensk, Geia, Marghita, 
Moscow, Napoly, Oradea, Paris, Padurea-Neagra, Popesti, 
Resighea, Rome, Simleu-Silvaniei, Suiugd, Suplacul-de- 
Barcau, Toteu, Valea-lui-Mihai, Varviz, Voivoz, Zsibou. 

CONCENTRATION CAMPS/GHETTO/SLAVE FACTO¬ 
RIES: Auschwitz, Balf, Birkenau, Cehei, Fallerslaben, Gur- 
ckirhen, Hillerslaben, Majdanek, Mathousen, Treblinka, 
Zalsweden. 

COUNTRIES: Austria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, France, Ger¬ 
many, Hungary, Israel, Poland, Romania, Russia, Ukraine. 

JUDET/REGIONS: Bihor-Crisana, Cluj, Dobrogea, Mara- 
mures, Salaj, Transylvania. 

RIVERS: Danube, (Dunarea) Tisa, Vistula, see: Black-Sea 

Photos are from family collections. Written in memory of 
Ernest Gross my husband for 65 years. 

Many thanks to my friend Mrs. Rose Boord, for editing my 
project. Her late husband David, was Ernest’s friend. 

Mr. Paul Colon, edited some pages. 

Final editor: Shantishri McGrath at the Manifestation-Glow 
Press 
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MEMOIR 


Elly Berkovits Gross is a holocaust survivor who has 
spent her life as a writer and lecturer making sure we 
remember what never should he forgotten. 

LYNNE MCVEIGH 

Filmaker, Tisch School of the Arts, NYU 

Elly Gross is an incredible woman who has lived an 
extraordinary life — her courage, resilience, deter¬ 
mination, and strength are only matched by her kind¬ 
ness, generosity, intelligence and sensitivity. That 
she is now sharing with the world the stories and 
memories she has kept inside her for so long, is 
a gift to all of us. 

SHARI FINKELSTEIN 
Producer, CBS News 60 Minutes 

Elly Gross is a remarkable person, inspiring young 
people today with the story of her life and of those 
who were lost. She is an author, a teacher, a survivor. 
Elly Gross is my hero. 

ROY WANDELMAIER 
Editorial Director, Scholastic Inc. 

Elly has come through hell with her humor, creativity, 
and incredible morale intact. Her hook records a victory 
of compassion over hatred. 

COMMANDER EUGENE LEBOVTTZ 
Rtd, Israeli Army 

Elly is a member of our Synagogue “Congregation of 
Torath Emeth.” Her life’s calling is to memorialize 
her departed family as well as all our brethren who 
perished in the Holocaust. 

MRS. JUDITH FOHN 
Office Manager 
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